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MeEtTaxas 


_ Tue Dictatorship established by General Metaxas on August 4th, 1936, 
- was never popular. The Greeks do not look back upon it as a happy 
_ experience, and even those who believe that it was, to some extent, 
_ justified by the necessities of a most critical period, have no wish to 
_ recommend it for imitation, although the present period, too, is enough. 

The Dictatorship therefore belongs to the past. And yet it has a 
relevance to the present. It has left a legend which has become a potent 
| political force. This legend has little resemblance to the truth, but was 
| created, and is being sustained, for an ulterior purpose—to make the 
| Dictatorship established by ELAS * towards the end of the war appear 
| what it was not. The earlier Dictatorship is blackened so as to make the 
later appear less black. 

: This legend has coloured, or rather discoloured, the opinions of many 
| observers of Greek affairs, especially British and American fobservers, 
including even some who are neither uncritical nor unfair. As for those— 
' and they seem to be more numerous—who are neither critical nor fair— 
| ‘the legend offers them a ready medium through which they can reveal 
the past, the present, and even the future of Greece, in distortion appro- 
_ priate to their purpose (it seems to us that no country has been the subject 
of so much malevolent misrepresentation as Greece has been). 

The Dictatorship established by ELAS did so far surpass the Dictator- 
ship established by General Metaxas in cruelty, was so different in its 
methods, and so contrary in its purpose, that it belongs, as it were, to 
another world. It is commonly represented as a kind of natural reaction by 
‘the extreme Left against the extreme Right. Its inhuman excesses, while 
being minimised, are—seeing that they cannot be minimised out of 

1 ELAS is the military organisation of EAM, the National Liberation Front, of which 
the Greek Communist Party is the nucleus. 
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existence—condoned as a sort of retribution, regrettable, perhaps, but 
understandable, for wrongs suffered by ‘the people’ under the alleged 
‘ Fascist ’ tyranny of which General Metaxas was the Duce or Fihrer. 

We must point out, to begin with, that the words Left and Right have 
no relevance to Greek affairs, that Fascism is a phenomenon wholly alien 
to the Greek character, that there has never been in Greece a dispensation 
or any organised movement having a kinship with the Fascism of Italy 
or the National Socialism of Germany, and that even Communism in 
Greece would be other than Communism in other countries, were it not 
for the Pan-Slav infusion administered, as it were, from across the 
Bulgarian border. ELAS, as we shall try to show, is not only a Greek, 
but also a Pan-Slav phenomenon and the vanguard of the Russian- 
directed Pan-Slav advance on the Eastern Mediterranean. If ELAS had 
not this alien character, which it assumed during the war and which it 
maintains beeause Greece has Russia for a neighbour (a fact of which 
the Greeks are acutely aware), it would hardly be worth consideration, 
for it would be a small party, calling itself Communist, no doubt, but 
having closer affinities with anarcho-syndicalism than with Marxism, 
even while owing nominal allegiance to Moscow. 

The enquirer into the present state of Greece will be constantly 
induced to see it through the medium of the legend with which the 
Dictatorship established by General Metaxas has been identified. To see 
the present reality in its true colours and proportions, it is needful to 
dispose of the legend by examining the past reality as it was and not as 
it is represented. We are not concerned with defending the Dictatorship. | 
Nor shall we try to prove that it was not a Dictatorship—for a Dictator- 
ship it certainly was. We are concerned with correcting a falsehood 
which demands correction because, like every falsehood of its kind, it 
engenders falsehood—as it is meant to do. 

In 1922 the Greeks were totally defeated by the Turks, who had 
found a new national unity and a new national purpose under the powerful 
leadership of Mustapha Kemal. This defeat was a political, economic, 
and moral—as well as military—disaster of the first order. For centuries 
Greeks had lived in Asia Minor and had created a flourishing trade which 
was beneficial to the economy of the Turks as well as to their own. They 
were all, in the course of the defeat, compelled to take flight, never to 
return. The same fate befell the Greeks in Eastern Thrace. This rich 
corn-growing region was ceded to Turkey, with the result that Greece 
has ever since been dependent on imported wheat for about half her total 
consumption. Greece, a poor country, which had not recovered even 
from the two Balkan Wars, with less than 7,000,000 inhabitants, had to 
receive and permanently maintain more than a million refugees, nearly 
all of whom had arrived in a state of complete destitution. 

Five Cabinet Ministers and one general were charged with responsi- 
bility for the disaster, brought to trial, and sentenced to death. It was a 
political verdict, carried out under a Liberal administration. Venizelos, 
the greatest of Greek Liberal politicians, was abroad at the time and was 
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urged to intercede. He declined at first, then sent a telegram recom- 
mending clemency when sentence had been passed. The telegram arrived 
too late, for the six prisoners were shot immediately after the verdict. 
The British Government, to mark its disapproval, broke off diplomatic 
relations with Greece. 

This judicial murder was followed by a revulsion of feeling in Greece, 
the more so as the condemned men met their end with a noble serenity. 
Just as France was divided by injustice done to one man, Greece was 
divided by injustice done to six, and even to-day, despite all the world- 
shaking events and the many murders and massacres that have come in 
between—the issue is not dead. Political executions were so common in 
eastern and south-eastern Europe between the First and Second World 
Wars, that they excited little comment. Only in Greece was there a public 
consciousness that could be outraged, and enduringly so, by political 
executions (even executions for common murder have been rare in 
Greece). These are facts we must bear in mind when we consider the 
problem of guilt and expiation that was to become so grave more than 
twenty years later. 

No nation in the world likes a Dictatorship less than the Greeks do. 
Yet such was the instability of Greek political life, such the turbulence 
of faction, and so frequent and manifest the failures of constitutional 
government, that there is hardly a Greek politician who has not, at one 
time or another, been unable to see any solution except in a Dictatorship. 
And it is characteristic of the Greeks, that their Dictatorships, although 
brought about by force, have not been without benevolence—auntil 
ELAS brought about a Dictatorship which had no precedent since Greece 
became an independent country. 

From 1922 to 1932 there were eleven armed risings. Of these, the 
three following were the most important : 

The rising in 1925, which was led by Pangalos, who established a 
short-lived Dictatorship. He was determined to suppress faction, the 
acknowledged curse of Greek political life, no matter whence it came. 
He combined a violent disposition with a certain benevolence, but he 
lacked ability and political insight. 

The rising in 1933, which was led by the Republican frondeur, General 
Plastiras. He was staying at the house of Venizelos, listening while the 
returns of the elections held on March 5th were being announced. When 
he realised that the Populists—the principal Royalist Party—were 
winning, he rushed out, and attempted a coup d’dat with the help of a 
few troops. He failed through lack of support. 

The rising in 1935, which was led by Venizelos himself, also as a 
challenge to the result of an election. The rising was suppressed after 
prolonged and heavy fighting. 

There were other symptoms of a deep political malaise—chronic 
unrest, a very unstable public opinion, and a progressve disintegration 
of the constitutional order. Public opinion fluctuated violently between 
Republic and Monarchy—the plebiscite held in April, 1924, gave a large 
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Republican majority, the plebiscite in November, 1935, an even larger 
Royalist majority.” 

There were constant changes of Government, which were the more 
burdensome because in Greece, as in America, every change is accompanied 
by changes in the higher administration. In the years from 1916 to 1936, 
Greece had sixty-one Ministers of Justice, from 1921 to 1937 she had 
eighty-four Ministers of Finance—of these, twelve held office in the year 
1932, nine in 1933, only one in 1934 (an exceptional year), and six in 1935. 
Some Ministers of Finance held office for only a few days, few lasted for 
more than two or three months. In 1937, Apostolides was appointed 
Minister of Finance under Metaxas—he remained in office until 1941, 
when he was removed by the Germans. 

The Greeks seemed unable to find the political and constitutional 
form that would suit their national character, although they are intensely 
political and great sticklers for constitutional procedure. The constitution 
was, like all the constitutions of the eastern and south-eastern European 
countries, based on those liberal principles which long ago gained an 
ascendancy in western Europe and exercised such powers of attraction 
upon the revolutionary movements of the earlier nineteenth century. 

With the exception of Hungary, every one of the States between the 
Baltic and the A®gean, nine in all (of which five * were created by the 
verdict of the First World War, and four * were so transformed by the 
War, or by events immediately following the War), suffered from the 
same weakness—a political and constitutional system which was not 
the result of organic growth and experience but an importation from 
the West. In all these States, the same tendency asserted itself as a 
natural corrective—the tendency to strengthen the executive at the 
expense of the legislature—Greece was no exception. 

Whereas in other countries rule by decree replaced the rule of law 
either peacefully, with the collaboration of the legislature itself, as in 
Estonia, or by an overriding decision by the Monarch, as in Yugoslavia, 
or by armed force, as in Poland by Pilsudski, in Greece the passionate 
individualism of the people and their hatred of coercion were so strong, 
that every attempt to impose a powerful executive was either defeated 
at the outset or brought to nothing after a brief period. Nor was it 
possible, in Greece, as it was in so many other countries, to impose 
despotism under the pretence that it was not despotism, that the varied 
and often contradictory wishes of the people are identical with an abstrac- 
tion, or fiction, known as ‘ the will of the people,’ or that the people and 
“the masses’ are the same, or that the condition of freedom is not the 


? The majority was, indeed, so big—97 per cent.—that the plebiscite cannot have been 
genuine. It does not seem to have been taken very seriously. Nevertheless, public 
opinion had undergone a change since 1924, and even a correct procedure would certainly 
have given a Royalist majority. 

* Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia. 

* Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece. We have not included Albania because it 
can hardly be called an organised State at all, although at the moment it is paraded as 
a model democracy and a workers’ paradise. 
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rivalry of numerous ideas but the exclusive acceptance of one idea, or 
that freedom is ‘economic freedom,’ or that justice is ‘social justice.’ 
For all these sophistries, the Greek mind is not only too individualistic, 
but also too empirical—and too political. It is too interested in ideas 
to accept any one idea. When despotism came in Greece, it did not 
except, perhaps, for a certain profession of legalistic correctitude, pretend 
to be other than what it was. Nor did it attempt to impose any central 
idea or doctrine. Unlike certain other dictatorships, it had no ideology. 

That excess of freedom may endanger freedom was less apparent to 
the modern Greeks than it was to the ancient for the modern Greeks are 
politicians rather than political philosophers. Individualism, effective 
in resisting the domination of the collectivity, threatened the organic 
existence of that collectivity. Freedom, victorious over one of its two 
eternal enemies, tyranny, retreated before the other, anarchy. ; 

Faction of an anarchic kind invaded even the armed forces. Appoint- 
ments and promotions—and even pensions—became dependent on 
politics. One of the reasons for the armed rising in March, 1935, was that 
many Republican officers in the army and navy feared that they would 
lose their commands if the King were to return. Even as far back as 
1922, faction had divided the officer corps at a time when overwhelming 
mnilitary disaster threatened. 

In the elections, held on June 9th, 1935, after the defeat of the insur- 
rection led by Venizelos, the Republican Parties abstained. The Populists 
found themselves with an absolute majority in the National Assembly, 
which voted for a restoration of the Monarchy. When the King returned, 
after the nation had expressed its opinion in a plebiscite, he insisted, 
against considerable opposition, on an amnesty in which even Venizelos 
was included. Elections were held on July 27th, 1935, in the expectation 
that the Greek political order would at last be placed on-a solid democratic 
and constitutional basis. But the result was a deadlock in the new 
Parliament. Two coalitions faced one another, the one broadly Venizelist 
and Republican, the other anti-Venizelist and Royalist. The former had 
1425 seats, the latter 143.6 The Communists, who were attached to 
neither coalition, had fifteen, and, therefore, held the balance—which 
gave them a power—a completely negative power, it is true—such as they 
never wielded before, and one wholly out of proportion with their numbers. 

Meanwhile Europe was moving towards war. Not only in Greece, 
but in all eastern and south-eastern Europe, the German danger was 
foreseen more clearly than it was in the West. While western Europe 
engaged in self-deception and tried to avert the menace by appease- 
ment and conciliation instead of massive rearmament, the countries 
between the Baltic and the Aigean prepared for war with all the 
inadequate means at their disposal. It can be said, without unfairness, 
that the uninstructed, or even illiterate, Greek, Serbian, or Polish peasant, 


5 127 Liberals (led by Sophoulis, who had succeeded Venizelos) ; 15 
* 69 Populists (led by Tsaldaris); 63 Popular Radical Party (led by Kondylis) ; ; 
Metaxas ; 4 Macedonians. 
Vor. CXXXIX—No. 832 L* 
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who never travelled further from his own village than the nearest market 
town, felt the German menace in his bones, with a sureness of instinct 
denied to the literate politicians and publicists of the Western world 
who, with every opportunity of travel and study, could not, or would 
not, see what was coming. 

At such a time, Greek democracy was paralysed by the perfection of 
its own mechanism and by the impeccability of its constitution—a 
phenomenon common in varying degree to all those countries which, 
through over-estimation of the West, had adopted political conceptions 
born of an excessively rationalistic attitude towards life. 

Greece had the further misfortune in that period of gathering crisis 
to lose her most capable man of affairs: Venizelos (who had, from his 
place of exile, sent the King his good wishes), Kondylis, Tsaldaris, all 
died within a space of a few years. Demerdjis had formed a cabinet on 
March 15th, 1936. The Deputy Prime Minister was the leader of a small 
party, with seven seats, General Metaxas. Demerdjis died on April 13th, 
1936. Metaxas thereby became Prime Minister. 

Parliament passed a vote of confidence in the Government, and, as a 
provisional way out of the deadlock, agreed to adjourn for five months, 
empowering the Government to govern by decrees which were subject 
to the approval of a Parliamentary Committee composed of forty members, 
who included the leaders of all the parties. But factiousness, which had 
paralysed the Parliament, also paralysed the Committee. The Com- 
munists, who no longer held the balance, resorted to action outside and 
promoted a series of strikes, especially in Salonika, where there was some 
bloodshed. 

The sequence of events which began with the establishment of the 
Third Reich in 1933 could have but one termination. The re-occupation 
of the Rhineland, the Spanish civil war, the mission of Abyssinia, the 
abortive attempt to coerce Italy, the ‘ Anschluss,’ ‘ Munich,’ the march 
on Prague, the invasion of Albania, culminated in the Second World War. 
As for Greece herself, she was attacked by Italy on October 28th, 1940, 
and by Germany on April 6th, 1941. 

When Metaxas became Prime Minister, the Greek army and navy 
were in a state of disorganisation. There was no discipline, the depdts 
were empty, the munition factories were paralysed by constant strikes, 
and eleven risings, especially the last, had consumed all the available 
arms and ammunition. 

Many a Greek patriot had asked himself with deep anxiety whether 
Greek democracy was equal to the tasks which the international situation 
would impose. Papandreou, who is referred to by an objective and 
discriminating British observer, who was in Greece during the civil war 
at the end of 1944, as ‘ a true democrat ’ who ‘ had spent long months in 
exile or in prison because of his convictions ’? wrote, in 1934 : 


7 Lieut.-Colonel W. Byford Jones: The Greek Trilogy (p. 174). Papandreou was Prime 
Minister in the Government that returned to Greece in October, 1934. He was ‘ greeted and 
warmly embraced by the members of his Cabinet, including six EAM members’ (p. 101). 
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‘I believe that a dictatorship may, in certain circumstances, constitute a 
historical necessity when the supreme law of the country’s salvation demands 
it. It is then that the dictatorship may be serviceable, on condition that it 
disappears with the circumstances that made it inevitable.’ ® 


Ten years later, he said: ‘I always believed, and shall be faithful to 
that belief for the rest of my life, in the ideals of liberty and social justice.’ ® 
To-day, Papandreou is the leader of the Left Centre Bloc; which, after the 
Populists, polled the largest vote in the recent elections. 

On August 4th, 1936, General Metaxas obtained the consent of King 
George IT to a decree dissolving Parliament and empowering the Govern- 
ment to suspend those articles of the Constitution (5, 6, 10, 11, T2, 14, 20, 
and 95) which relate to the liberty of the subject. 

Parliament, before it was dissolved, submitted to the King an exposé 1° 
of the decree, stating that ‘as soon as the situation allowed,’ elections 
would be held. It was understood that the exceptional measures which 
had been taken were to be revoked as soon as the state of emergency was 
at an end—but the end never came.4 

The decree was a Pronunciamento. Greek democracy had broken 
down, Parliament, having proved unequal to the tasks imposed by 
the international and domestic crisis, had abdicated. On that day, 
August 4th, 1936, the Greek Government became a Dictatorship— 
and the Athenian public recognised it as such, with little outward 
emotion, but as a grave event, nevertheless, an event that had some- 
thing of inevitability. 

It remains for us to examine the character of the Dictatorship and of 
the Dictator : 

General Metaxas had been a student at the German Kriegshochschule 
before the First World War. He had acquired an unusual understanding 
of the German mind and of the German political and social system. He 
had been impressed by the respect for the law and the sense of order 
that prevailed in the Empire of the Hohenzollerns, by the integrity of 
the civil service, by the paternalistic management of industry, and by 
the étatisme which he was, later on, to emulate in his own country. He 
showed promise as a student of war—a promise he fulfilled as a professional 
soldier later on. 

He was no friend of the Allies in the First World War, but it was, 
above all, his knowledge of Germany that made him foresee, as hardly 
another statesman in Europe foresaw, the menace of a German national 








































8 VY. Papandreou’s article in Kathimerini, January 6th, 1934. 
® Byford Jones, op. cit., pp. 176-177. 

10 Awaré&ypara, cionyntixh ExOeos, August 4th, 1936. 

11 According to Article 37 of the Greek constitution, the King has the right to dissolve 
Parliament, but a general election must follow within forty-five days. On March 5th, 
1935, a ‘ special constitutional act ’ giving the Government special powers in an emergency 
was passed under Venizelos. But to make it ‘ constitutional ’ it had to be ratified retro- 
actively by the National Assembly which was returned by the subsequent elections. For 
a defence of the Dictatorship from a juridical point of view, vide A. Tambakopoulos : 
*O Mv@o: rns. uctaropias’ (Athens, 1942). 
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revival. He was not a politician, had no particular gift for politics, and, 
indeed, disliked politicians. His overriding purpose in August, 1936, 
was not political, least of all was it ‘ ideological ’—it was to prepare 
Greece for war with Germany. There was much in Germany he admired, 
but he was, first and last, a Greek patriot. 

He was unassuming in his person, unostentatious, a man of few words 
(though he could be eloquent upon occasion), a man of prodigious industry, 
who hastened on his own death by overwork. His Government was 
composed of specialists with no particular party affiliations. In this, as 
in all other fundamental respects, it differed from Fascism and National 
Socialism—it was not a dictatorship exercised by one political Party 
united by a common ‘ ideology.’ 

Tt was tolerant of opinion as such, but intolerant of opposition. To 
hold and expound any sort of idea under Metaxas was safe, but to criticise 
his administration or his policy in the press or in public speeches might 
be rather dangerous. Metaxas was intolerant of Communism for reasons 
of a pragmatic and not of an ideological nature. Venizelos, expounding 
his loi dexception against the Greek Communist Party, in 1929, had 
disclaimed hostility to the Communist idea, but condemned activities 
tending to divide Greece—that is, to detach Macedonia—and receiving 
for this purpose money from ‘ suspect sources.’ 12, Communism was not 
a matter of doctrine, but a matter affecting national defence and Greek 
territorial integrity. The Communists were a small minority, and it is 
not likely that either Venizelos, or Metaxas, who enforced the law which 
Venizelos had sponsored—would have taken much notice of the Com- 
munist Party if that party had not been associated with Macedonian 
separatism. Events were io show that this association (which we shall 
examine later on) was no myth. 

Amongst the reforms for which the Dictatorship was responsible 
were : minimum wages for industrial workmen, an eight-hour day in all 
industries, holidays with pay,!* a system of health insurance, compulsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes. Some of these measures had been 
voted by Parliament before, but had not been carried out. Tax-evasion 
had been widespread—it had been practised, especially, by wealthy 
persons, who would discover a certain leniency on the part of the Inland 
Revenue if they supported the government. It was by suppressing this 
abuse, rather than by financial reform that the Dictatorship increased 
the revenue, though from time to time it resorted to arbitrary reductions 
of salary—under the heading of ‘ voluntary contributions "—to increase 
the funds needed for rearmament. The financial policy (if it can be called a 
policy) of the Dictatorship lightened the burden of the poor and augmented 
the burden on the rich. The tax on olive oil was removed. A third of the 
indebtedness of the peasantry was cancelled. By the purchase of surplus 
products, agricultural production, which had always been subject to 


12 Law 4229, July 24th, 1929. 
18 By ‘ holidays ’ is meant the many religious and national holidays of which Easter, 
lasting five days, is the longest. 
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violent fluctuations, was stabilised. The following figures illustrate this 
point : 

Value of Agricultural Production (in thousands of drachmas) 


1928 . , - 11,292 1936 . , - 16,71 
1931 . ‘ . 7,615 1937 . ‘ . 25,464 
1934 . ’ - 14,902 1938 . ; . 22,656 
1935. . - 16,562 1939 . : . 26,393 





Food kitchens for children were established. Banditry was suppressed. 
Malaria and tuberculosis, which had ravaged whole regions, was reduced 
by a sustained campaign unhampered by changes of Government. Govern- 
ment expenditure on hospitals, sanatoria, and clinics, rose from 12,000,000 
drachmas in 1936 to 16,000,000 in 1940. Expenditure on social services 
rose from 347,000,000 in 1935-36 to 536,000,000 in 1940-41. 

Although Government expenditure—especially on social services and 
armaments—increased, the surplus of revenue over expenditure increased 
also. 

The armed forces were reorganised and equipped, and purged of 
politics—with complete success, as events were to show. 

The Dictatorship promulgated the Civil Code on which Greek jurists 
had been working for a hundred years.'5 

The Dictatorship was harsh, and often arbitrary, but it was not 
bloody. It was incomparably more humane than Tsankoff’s in Bulgaria, 
with its public hangings 1° and secret executions and its tortures, than 
Horthy’s in Hungary, with its beatings and hangings, than Pilsudski’s 
in Poland, with its floggings of Ukrainian peasants, and its terroristic 
elections. It was incomparably more humane than Mussolini’s, Stalin’s, 
Hitler’s—it had nothing to show that could vie with the atrocities 
perpetrated by ELAS later on. 

As far as we can discover, not one person, other than a common 
murderer, was executed under Metaxas, although Metaxas had to contend 
with much hostility, including a plot against his own life and a serious 
armed insurrection—two contingencies which, in any country that could 
rightly be called ‘ Fascist’ (or, for that matter, Communist), would be 
followed by numerous executions and a reign of terror. Even careful and 
fair-minded historians of modern Greece do not always pursue their 
enquiries to the end. E.'S. Forster, in his excellent Short History of Modern 


14 Henry A. Hill: The Economy of Greece, Part I, published by the Greek War Relief 
Association, New York (19437). 

15 V. Discours sur le Code Civil Hellénique (Hellenic Institute of International Law, 
Athens, 1940). Martin Wolff in his Private International Law (Oxford, 1945) pays a 
tribute to the Greek Civil Code as a ‘ complete code of private international law’ and 
praises ‘ the very high standard of modern Greek jurisprudence ’ (p. 43). 

16 Of the three men publicly hanged for alleged complicity in the attempted destruction 
of the Bulgarian Government in the Cathedral of Sveta Nedeli in 1925, two, Koeff and 
Friedman, were innocent. The third, Kambouroff, was an accomplice in so far as he did 
not report the existence of the explosives in the dome of the Cathedral, because he believed 
that they were meant to blow up the Yugoslav Legation and that it was his patriotic duty 
to remain silent. 
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Greece,!’ refers to the insurrection, which broke out on the island of Crete 
in 1938. Canea was taken by the insurgents, but they lacked popular 
support and capitulated on the arrival of superior forces despatched by 
the Government. Forster records that four of the insurgents were 
sentenced to death and others to imprisonment, but the sequel appears 
to have escaped his notice : 

In response to a petition from Cretan notables addressed to King 
George II on December 30th, 1938, the sentences of imprisonment were 
halved.1* Then the capital sentences were suspended,!® and, later on, 
the leader of the insurrection, General Mandakas,?° received a free 
pardon—he lived to be second-in-command of ELAS in 1944. 

It is asserted, not only by malevolent and ill-informed, but also by 
benevolent and well-informed writers like Forster, that the classics suffered 
under Metaxas, in so far as Pericles’ Funeral Oration in Thucydides 
History was suppressed. Kathleen Gibberd, in her booklet, a masterpiece 
of concision and sympathetic insight, writes that ‘all the features of a 
democratic state were suspended, even to the expunging of the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles from the text-books of the schools.’ #4 Lieut.-Colonel 
Byford Jones, in his deeply interesting and dispassionate work, writes 
that Metaxas ‘ had stopped the reading in Greek schools of the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles because of its allusions to democracy.’ 2? 

We do not venture to dispute statements made by such authorities, 
but we confess that we have, despite careful enquiry, been unable to 
discover the evidence. There was a severe censorship under Metaxas, 
and it would not be beyond Greek ingenuity to circumvent it by means 
of quotations from the classics, so selected as to be an attack on a modern 
dictatorship—it may well be that this was done, and that some authority 
or other took exception. But we think it only fair to point out that 
Metaxas himself was a lover of the classics and that, as far as Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration is concerned, two uncensored editions were published, 
‘for the use of schools,’ the one in ancient, the other in modern Greek, 
and that a selection of passages from Thucydides, including the complete 
Oration, also for the use of schools, was published in Athens while 
Metaxas was in office.”* 

Nevertheless, his dispensation was not of a kind that would commend 
itself to the people of this country, except, perhaps, to the doctrinaire 
Socialist, and it never endeared itself to the Greeks—it never com- 
manded any of the mass-enthusiasm which has been so characteristic 
of some other modern despotisms. Even if it did not censor the classics— 

17 Published Methuen, 1941. 

18 "Eqnuepls ris KuBepryncews (Official Journal), March 22nd, 1939. 

19 Ibid., August 3rd, 1939. 

20 Ibid., November 8th, 1940. 

21 Kathleen Gibberd : Greece (Cambridge), p. 42. 

% The Greek Trilogy, p. 156. 

23 @ovxvdidou: ‘O Mepuddous "Emtdquos (Madaywyuch BiBAsohnn) Athens, 1939. 

Merdgpacts ’Emtagiov rot MepixAgovs Covkvdidev (3:4 Thy or’ rdiw tev éatatiov Tupvaclwy Maa. 


Tirov). Athens, 1940. 
"Exdoyal é« rijs Govnrdidov Evyypagis, Athens, 1940. 
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which would not have annoyed the Greek public overmuch—it struck a 
severe blow at their national passion and pastime, Party Politics, by a 
rigorous censorship of the press, which annoyed them greatly. And, 
what was most hateful to the Greeks, it gave excessive power to the police 
and multiplied the odious tribe of spies and informers. Of all nations on 
the European mainland, the Greeks are most resentful of interference by 
the police. Stanley Casson, in his penetrating little study, writes : 


‘ The police force in the average Greek village or town is more like a body 
of citizens selected for police work than policemen selected to oppress citizens. 
The often ae wate of Governments to create specialised police is 
always resented. 


During the present year the Athenian police willingly accepted the 


English conviction that ordinary policemen should not carry weapons. 
There is, perhaps, not another country where it is conceivable that in 


. elections, like those just held in Greece, when fear was so deep, when, to 


many, it seemed that the outcome was a matter of life or death, when 
emotion was so intense, the police could manage most crowds without 
carrying firearms or even truncheons. 

Under Metaxas the police were everywhere. They attempted to 
impose more discipline on pedestrians and to enforce a more rigorous 
traffic control. They were, for the first time—and perhaps for the last— 
a power felt by all. And it is not unfair to suspect that in the prisons, 
which must have been fuller than usual, the maltreatment of prisoners 
before trial, which has always been common in eastern and central 
Europe (and is not unknown even in France) was commoner than ever. 
In Macedonia, where the oppression of the Slavophone communities was 
intensified, the police appear to have been particularly obnoxious. 

Metaxas said, in effect : There shall be no more politics! He curbed 
the principal players in the national game by sending them, if they were 
recalcitrant, to the islands. Communists were invited to recant—some 
did so, others did not and, if they did not, they too were sent to the 
islands. This was an arbitrary, but not inhuman method of removing 
opponents. It was irksome in varying degrees and it was often unjust. 
Kaphandaris, for example, was sent to the island of Zakynthos for 
criticising the Dictatorship severely, but not scurrilously, in a leaflet. 
Canelopoulos was exiled because he addressed to the King a letter, 
respectfully worded and proposing moderate reforms. 

There were constant exhortations to duty and discipline by posters 
and loud-speakers. Although Metaxas himself shrank from publicity, the 
Dictatorship was widely and obtrusively advertised. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake of all was the creation of a Youth 
Movement on the German model. Youth Movements are an old evil in 
Europe and Germany, long before the rise of Hitler, was the worst 
offender. The subordination of young people to an idea, to a political 
party, or to the State, is one of the most repellent features of modern 


*% Stanley Casson: Greece (Oxford Pamphlets). 
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collectivism, whether it be Socialist (as at first it was), Communist, 
Fascist, or National Socialist. It is inimical to the wayward and elusive 
spirit of youth which needs free, and not forced, companionship, which 
must at times have solitude, be shy or too self-assured, too forward, 
sometimes; or awkward. Youth Movements are destructive of all 
inwardness. Much of the evil of our day has its origin in the corruption 
of youth by the State, or by political movements which aspire to become 
the State, or by the idea of which a future State is to be the embodiment. 
Even friendly critics of Metaxas’ Dictatorship condemn it for creating 
the youth movement called EON. 

A similar movement was created, and is still maintained, by EAM 
under the name of EPON—Professor Georgolas, one of the principal 
organisers of EON, is to-day one of the leaders of EPON. 

One of the evils of Greek political life, especially of political journalism, 
was—and threatens to be again—the prevalence of calumny. Metaxas 
did not resort to calumny himself, and would not tolerate the use of it by 
others. A politician or political writer ran the risk of exile on an island 
if he engaged in calumny. 

Metaxas often spoke with disparagement of Democracy as it had been 
practised in Greece, but not of Democracy as such. His defenders argue 
that the Dictatorship was conceived as a transitional measure, but he 
himself did not share this conception. 


‘The old parliamentary system,’ he said, ‘has vanished for ever; the 
Government is stable and permanent and will apply the existing system until 
it has achieved a complete re-establishment of Greek society.’ * 


What his conception of Greek democracy in its re-established form 
was we can but guess—Metaxas was not a writer or a speaker who deve- 
loped his ideas. But in this he was surely more realistic than his spokes- 
men—a Dictatorship, however mild, bites deep into the consciousness of 
a nation even if it suspend the working of its institutions for a limited 
period. A Dictatorship, even if imposed as necessity and with every 
intention of removing it as soon as the necessity has disappeared, never 
leaves a nation as it was before. To-day Greece has re-established those 
institutions and all those liberties which she enjoyed before Metaxas 
took office—but she is not what she was. Greece to-day is the only country 
between the Arctic and the Aégean that has national independence and 
individual liberty.*¢ 

The chief purpose of the Dictatorship—preparation for war with 
Germany—was achieved. To tell the story of the manner in which a 
disorganised, divided and depleted army and navy, and a prostrate war 
industry were transformed into the organised, united and disciplined 


25 Speed at Salonica, September 7th, 1936 (quoted in South Eastern Europe, published 
by The Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 94). 

26 We are aware that in much, if not most, of what is reported about Greece to-day, 
the existence of full individual liberty is denied. We shall try to demonstrate its existence 
in our next article. 
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force and armament that defeated the Italians and defied the Germans 
would be beyond our scope—but it is a story someone, better qualified 
than we are, should tell some day. 

The misrepresentation of which the Dictatorship has been—and 

still is—the object must not be allowed to obscure one fact : that General 
Metaxas and King George IT never faltered in their loyalty to the Allied 
cause. 
Gafencu, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Rumanian 
Government, and subsequently Rumanian Ambassador in Moscow, has 
given testimony in his account of the visit he paid to Athens shortly 
before the outbreak of war : 


‘General Metaxas had seen much in the course of his eventful life . . . 
his voice had intonations that were astonishingly gentle in expressing the 
intensity of his fervent patriotism. Love of country filled him altogether 
since the time when factious passions had been quenched. The only purpose 
he still wanted to pursue was to arm Greece so as to put her in a state of defence. 
If he had been led to oppose his people’s fierce love of freedom, it was, he said, 
to enable them the better to preserve their national freedom, for the period 
which was approaching was no longer favourable to the small nations .. . 
he stretched out his arm towards the ruins of the Temple of Minerva. “It is 
there, it is there,” he said, ‘‘ that Europe began. And it is there that Europe 
may end, if we are not constantly on the alert . . . the sea gives us freedom 
of action, we shall fight, even if our country is once more covered with ruins,” 

‘ General Metaxas kept his word. . . . In a period when nearly all European 
nations had bent before the Axis,”’ this gesture was immense, the first successes 
of the Greek army came to my knowledge in Moscow . . . and filled me with 
anxiety and pride. Greece was avenging the honour of the Balkan Entente. 
The newspapers reproduced the magnificent words which Metaxas spoke to 
the Greek people : 

‘“* A few days ago, a perfidious enemy attacked us without a cause. His 
sole purpose is to rob us of what we hold most dear: independence, freedom, 
and honour. Greece has risen as one man. She has taken up arms. After 
fierce fighting, victory smiles upon her. From Macedonia to Epirus, the enemy 
is in flight along the whole front. . . . Mussolini warned us that Greece would 
be destroyed. Our answer is that we shall not allow ourselves to be destroyed. 
Greece will remain free and independent. As for the Italian people, they will 
have to assess the consequences of their defeat when they settle their account 
with Mussolini. . . . We are fighting for the freedom of the Balkan peoples. 
We are fighting for an ideal which transcends the frontier of our country and 
embraces all mankind.” ’ *8 


These were the words of the Greek General which the Rumanian 
diplomat read in the Russian newspapers. Russia had not, as yet, 
decided that Metaxas and King George II were ‘ Fascists.’ 

The Italians, despite their immense superiority on land, on the sea, 
and in the air, were totally defeated in one of the most brilliant campaigns 
of the Second World War: When the Germans attacked, the Greeks 


27 Greece, unlike her northern neighbours, had refused to join the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
28 Gregoire Gafencu : Derniers Jours de Europe (Egloff, Paris, 1946, p. 213 ff.). 
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fought on, although the odds were hopeless—their defence of the Metaxas 
Line is one of the great epics of human history. Greece, although at 
last defeated in the field, threw the German strategic plan out of gear— 
she may have saved Egypt, and did much to save Russia. Whatever they 
may think of the Dictatorship, Great Britain and her Allies, including 
Russia, have cause for nothing but gratitude to the Greek nation and to 
King George II and General Metaxas, who led that nation in the darkest 
period of the War when France had fallen, when Russia was not, as yet, 
- an ally, and when Great Britain stood alone. 

General Metaxas died on January 29th, 1941. The Times wrote on 
January 30th : 


‘ When the history of this war is written, General John Metaxas will bear 
the honour of having been the first to destroy the legend of the invincibility 
of the armies of the Axis. . . . In the four years of his paternal and bloodless 
dictatorship he introduced a large number of important social and administra- 
tive reforms. Above all he revived the spirit and self-confidence of the Greek 
people.’ 


The B.B.C., on January 31st, broadcast the following words : 


‘ Flags on public buildings in England were flown at half-mast for General 
Metaxas’ funeral. This is the first time since the death of Marshal Foch that 
such honour has been shown to a foreign statesman, other than “ Head of 
State.” ’ 


When Metaxas lay in state, the large-hearted people of Athens thought 
not of the Dictatorship, but only of the man who had said ’Ox‘—No !—to 
Mussolini and Hitler. The queue that moved passed the catafalque 
seemed to have no end—according to some accounts it was more than 
two miles long. 

The German invasion came after. To many of the leading Greek 
politicians—including some who allege a lifelong devotion to Great 
Britain—further resistance seemed like madness. There was deep 
division in high places. It was the King’s will which prevailed. The 
Greeks fought on. 

F, A. Voter. 

Athens, April, 1946. 

(T'o be concluded) 





THE MODERN GREEK THEATRE 


CONSIDERING the size and poverty of the country, it is remarkable that 
Athens can support and patronise at least seven theatrical companies 
to-day, and that several of these companies are quite outstanding in the 
quality of their productions and in their standards of acting. 

The Greek theatre fared badly under the Axis occupation. The 
leading actress, Marika Cotopouli refused to act whilst the Germans and 
Italians were occupying her country, and many younger actors and 
actresses followed her example. Some, like George Pappas, one of the 
most talented of the younger actors, joined the E.A.M. Resistance Move- 
ment in the mountains, and what theatres remained open were forced to 
play only non-Anglo-Saxon drama. Their repertoire consisted mainly of 
Ibsen, Greek Classics, and such German plays as were approved of by the 
Gestapo censorship. 

When Greece was liberated, the theatre came to life with an astonishing 
rapidity. Despite the manifold technical difficulties such as shortage of 
scenery, wood, and costumes, several theatres re-opened their doors 
during the winter of 1945, and in February, immediately after the Elas- 
E.A.M. Revolt, the young Pantheon Theatre Company delighted Athenian 
audiences with an interesting production of Shakespeare’s T'welfth Night. 
At the same time, Katerina Andreadi and her Company started a series 
of productions, which included plays like The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
and Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 

The Pantheon Theatre Company, which has since toured the Middle 
East, including Egypt, with great success, is a group of young actors and 
actresses who had their training with the established theatres such as the 
Theatre Royal or the famous Cotopouli Company, and their production of 
Twelfth Night had all the freshness, gaiety and vitality of youth. Staged 
against a brightly painted and portable décor designed by a gifted young 
Greek artist, Andrea Nomicos, it was chiefly notable for the sensitive 
performance as Feste the Clown by Dimitri Horn, who with Mary Aroni 
and Vasso Manoloudi, is one of the three stars of the company. 

However, it was not until the winter season of 1945 that the modern 
Greek theatre really found its feet again, and the two main theatrical 
companies in Athens, the Theatre Royal or Etaniko Teatro as it is now 
called, and the Cotopouli Theatre resumed their former activity. Marika 
Cotopouli returned to the stage after her long absence and played Queen 
Elizabeth in the French play Elizabeth, La Femme Sans Hommes. The 
Athenians were delighted to find that their leading actress had lost none 
of her brilliance or technique. Now a woman in the fifties, Marika 
Cotopouli is undoubtedly the chief ornament of the modern Greek stage 
and would be a famous actress in any country. 

Small, tawny-haired, and rather like Elizabeth Bergner in appearance, 
she has an astonishing range, and a flame-like personality that is particu- 
larly Greek in its intensity, vitality, and passion. Indeed, I consider that 
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Cotopouli has great a range and talent as Bergner, and it is only the 
language barrier that has prevented her from conquering the theatrical 
audiences of the whole of Europe. Starting her theatrical career before the 
First World War, Marika Cotopouli has played all the great rédles in the 
Ancient Greek plays, and she won golden opinions from the New York 
theatre critics when she played a brief season in New York just before the 
recent World War. She has also presented a number of Shakespeare’s 
plays to the Greek public, and one of her favourite réles is that of Lady 
Macbeth. She is now studying English, and it is to be hoped that London 
audiences may yet have the opportunity of seeing this remarkable actress 
in certain Shakespearian and Ancient Greek dramatic réles. 

Discussing the modern Greek theatre, in whose development she has 
played a leading part, Madame Cotopouli told me : 


‘ The Greeks are natural actors and actresses, but many of them lack proper 
training. Also we need directors and producers. Even in private life, the Greek 
is inclined to exaggerate his gestures, and unfortunately many actors and 
actresses on Greek stage suffer from a lack of repose. They often don’t know 
what to do with their hands, and once I had to tie one of our best leading young 
actress’s hands behind her back during rehearsals so that she should learn 
restraint.’ 


Still, she has great confidence in the future of the Greek theatre, and 
she takes a special pleasure in the progress of the young new theatrical 
group called ‘Avlea’—‘ The Curtain ’—which she and her husband, 


George Chelmis, have sponsored and presented at their own theatre. The 
‘ Avlea’ Group opened their season this winter with an experimental 
production of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Produced at the Cotopouli 
Theatre, which is a fine modern theatre, equipped with a revolving stage 
and the latest forms of lighting, this production of The Tempest showed a 
definitely Central European influence with its characters dressed in semi- 
modern clothes, including trousers, and with a young Greek actor playing 
Ariel. 

Apart from sponsoring the ‘Avlea’ group, Marika Cotopouli has 
ambitious plans for the future. During the recent winter season she 
revived a little known play of Ibsen’s, Inga Ingerstrom, and now she 
promises Athens a new production of Medea. Talking about the revival 
of Euripides’s drama, Madame Cotopouli told me : 


‘I would like to revive the great dramatic festivals such as Athens had in 
the past. A play like Medea gains enormously if it can be played in one of our 
antique theatres like that of Herod Atticus. You will remember that our 
Theatre Royal Company used to act the Greek classics in the Herod Atticus 
Theatre before the war, and these productions were a great attraction for 
visiting tourists. I am hoping that it will soon be possible to stage a festival 
of the Classical Greek Drama in such a setting. But, of course, such an under- 
taking needs a lot of money and, unfortunately, we Greeks have little money at 
the moment.’ 


Madame Cotopouli also told me that she would like to play Macbeth 
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in English in London. There is a possibility that this great Greek actress 
may undertake a tour abroad later on, and if she does it is to be hoped 
that London will have the opportunity of appreciating her remarkable 
talent and artistry. For she has gathered a fine permanent company 
around her, and a young couple acting with her, Rita and Dimitri Mirat, 
show great promise. 

As it might be expected, the modern Greek productions of their 
classic plays still remain the finest performances of the Athens theatre. 
Here, the modern Greek actors and actresses forget all the tiresome 
mannerisms which so many of them use when acting modern plays and 
revert to their ancient heritage and tradition. I remember seeing a 
magnificent production of Euripides’ Electra played by the Theatre Royal 
Company in the old theatre built by Herod Atticus which stands on the 
slopes of the Acropolis. Electra was played by Katina Paxinou, who 
has since found fame and success in Hollywood. The special music 
accompanying the production was composed by D. Mitropoulos, an 
eminent Greek composer and now the permanent conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

The great arena of the old theatre with its tiers of marble seats, and 
the tall towers of the Roman building outlined against the dark blue 
evening sky appeared very dramatic, and the play was followed with a 
keen solemn silence by the audience. As was the custom in Ancient 
Greek times, the play was played right through without a single interval. 
Electra gains a tremendous intensity when it is acted in this manner, 
and I have several outstanding memories of this performance. I can still 
recall the magnificent grouping of the chorus, outlined in light against 
the stark background of the old Roman theatre. I can remember the 
dramatic figure of Electra as she sat, alone, clothed in black, in a pool of 
light on the steps of the vast empty stage, and I can still hear the burst 
of enthusiastic applause when Electra at last recognised her brother, 
Orestes. It was significant that this was the moment that roused the 
modern Greek audience to its greatest applause. : 

Before the recent World War, the Greek Government had organised 
several great festivals of Ancient Greek plays, and there were memorable 
performances in the theatre at Delphi. Lovers of the drama in Greece 
now hope that such festivals may be revived in the not too distant future. 
It has been suggested that Aeschylus’s Agamemnon might be played in 
the natural amphitheatre which surrounds the ruins at Mycenae, and 
there is a magnificent Ancient Greek theatre at Epidaurus which could 
also be used for the staging of the old Greek plays. 

Still, it would be unfair to the modern Greek theatre to suggest that 
the Greek stage can only produce the Greek classics. There is a young 
school of Greek dramatists in Athens which may yet produce some 
outstanding works. But, at present, the majority of contemporary 
Greek plays are too topical and full of local interest to please the more 
sophisticated audiences of Western Europe. The doyen of the modern 
Greek dramatists is sixty-five-year-old Spyros Melas, whose comedies 
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about contemporary Greek life have been played with success in most of 
the Balkan capitals. Melas’s most ambitious work, Papaflessas, an 
historical play dealing with the Greek War of Independence and based 
on the exploits of a patriotic Greek priest of this name, had a great success 
in Greece. But his technique is slightly old-fashioned, and it is unlikely 
that Melas’s historical dramas would appeal to London audiences. 
However, his comedy, The Education of Father, is a gay, well-constructed 
piece and might interest audiences who are curious about contemporary 
Greek life. 

One of the successes of the recent winter season has been a play on 
the Greek Resistance called Block C, which was produced at the Theatre 
Royal and is by a young writer Elias Venezis. Venezis, whose book, 
Ionian Land, pleased literary circles in Athens, is new to the theatre, and 
Block C is his first play. Like many young intellectuals in Greece, he is 
@ follower of E.A.M. Consequently, his play is tinged with Communist 
propaganda, but it has a certain power. When Venezis learns a little more 
about theatrical construction and technique, he may write a really good 
play, for undoubtedly he has talent. 

Another interesting production of the Theatre Royal Company this 
season has been a dramatisation of Dostoievsky’s The Idiot. Staged 
with a brilliant décor by Yannis Tsarouchis, who is admittedly one of the 
best of the younger modern Greek painters, it was well acted by the 
company and especially by the young leading actress, Aleka Mazaraki. 
However, it is a regrettable fact that Ethniko Theatro of the Theatre 
Royal Company has lost much of its pre-war brilliance when it had stars 
like Katina Paxinou, and there is no doubt that both the Cotopouli 
Company, led by Marika Cotopouli, and the Katerina Company, directed 
by Katerina Andreadi, are both infinitely superior to the State-subven- 
tioned Theatre Royal. However, I understand that the new Greek 
Government are about to appoint a new director for this theatre. 

Katerina Andreadi, a much younger actress than Marika Cotopouli, 

is probably Greece’s coming actress. She studied with Rheinhardt and 
played in Germany. Then, returning to Athens, Katerina Andreadi 
soon became the rising star and Cotopouli’s main rival. Katerina as 
she likes to be called—most Greek actresses prefer to use one name 
only—has a dark, menacing beauty, and she excels in portraying in 
ruthless modern women such as so many modern playwrights like to 
create for the stage. Directing her own company, Katerina has made a 
speciality of producing Anglo-Saxon plays, and during the recent season 
.8she produced Shaw’s Arms and the Man, J. B. Priestley’s Dangerous 
Corner, Lilian Hellman’s Little Foxes, John Van Druten’s The Voice of 
the Turtle, and she recently told me that she wants to produce Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. 

Now collaborating with Katerina Andreadi is the actor, George 
Pappas. Formerly, the matinee idol of all the Greek flappers, George 
Pappas is now a handsome and an extremely accomplished actor. After 
the war he suffered a temporary eclipse owing to his participation in the 
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E.A.M. Revolt, but since he has joined Katttida hm has regained much of 
his former popularity. 

It is a significant fact that during the Axis occupation of Greece, the 
then E.A.M. Resistance Movement drew many recruits from the Greek 
Theatre, and this fact has now had an unfortunate effect on the con- 
temporary Greek theatre. For politics have entered into a sphere of 
art where they should not be tolerated. As Marika Cotopouli told me 
when discussing the creation of the Avlea Group: ‘I won’t have politics 
in the theatre. I have told all my young actors and actresses: “‘ There 
are no politics here! I just want you to be good actors and actresses.” ’ 

But it is extremely difficult to keep the average Greek away from 
politics which one foreigner has characterised as ‘the national sport of 
the Greeks.’ To-day, although actors and actresses belonging to either 
the Left or Right political parties are still acting together in the same 
theatrical companies there are signs that the Athens Theatre risks being 
divided into two opposing camps. The E.A.M. coalition of Left political 
parties has been particularly active in fostering young, promising talent, 
and they have founded the United Artists Group which has presented a 
number of the more advanced European and American plays. The other 
Greek political parties are less interested in encouraging the arts which is 
a pity. 

However, the British Council has arranged for a number of scholar- 
ships which have been distributed to various deserving young Greeks, 
and already several young dramatists, including Alexis Solomos, have 
been sent to London to study British theatrical technique and methods. 
But, the fact remains that it is lack of funds which, at present, prevents the 
contemporary Greek theatre from profiting from all the natural talent 
that exists in this country. 

Also, in reviewing the state of the theatre in Greece it must not be 
forgotten that Modern Greece has only existed for little more than a 
hundred years. Before that the country was completely wild and infested 
with brigands, and the population, mostly ignorant and illiterate, was 
erushéd by the Turkish domination. Greek culture was only kept alive 
by the influential Greek colony which lived in the Phanar Quarter in 
Constantinople, by certain Greek families in Alexandria, and by some of 
the Phanariot Princes in Wallachia and Moldavia, who were of Greek 
extraction. Thus, the modern Greeks have had to create a contemporary 
theatre with little tradition behind it. The modern Greek dramatist 
seems to be frightened of studying the technique of the Ancient Greek 
dramatists He is more easily influenced by the various contemporary 
styles in Europe. 

Like the majority of young nations, the modern Greek is frequently 
seduced by current literary fashions. He wants to prove his civilisation 
by copying the latest literary manner emanating from London, Paris, or 
Moscow, and a great deal of the contemporary Greek writing for the 
theatre suffers from being a poor imitation of French boulevard farces, 
Tchekov, or the brilliant dialects of Bernard Shaw. 
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Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra caused a sensation in 
Athens when it was produced just before the recent war, but few Greek 
dramatists have had the courage to follow his example, and adapt the 
classical Greek plays to the modern scene. It is almost as the modern 
Greeks are frightened of their great classical heritage. 

Moreover, when I have been to see certain modern Greek plays, I 
have noticed that the majority of modern Greek playwrights have little 
sense of dramatic form. They rely for their effects on witty dialogue, 
often with a local political interest, and seem to care little about the 
development of character or dramatic situations. Still, it must be 
remembered that Greece has been cut off from all Western culture for 
more than four years due to the Axis occupation, and it would be unfair 
to condemn all Greek dramatists on this charge. 

There are a few young Greek dramatists who are gradually becoming 
more and more conscious of their own national heritage. It is these men 
who are still experimenting and writing about modern Greek life who 
may yet create a national school. For there is no denying that modern 
Greek life with its extremes and many local legends and customs offers 
wonderful material for the theatre. Already, the Greek actors and 
actresses display a remarkable maturity. Practically every Greek has a 
natural sense of pose and gesture, and once the Athens theatre has some 
good young producers, I venture to prophesy that it may become amongst 
the best in Europe. 

The lack of gifted producers has always remained the chief problem 
facing the modern Greek theatre, and the leading actors and actresses 
here are well aware of the fact. Marika Cotopouli is hoping to discover 
new producers by founding and encouraging her Avlea, but what is really 
needed are a few guest producers from abroad. If the British Council 
could persuade a director like Tyrone Guthrie to pay a short visit to the 
Athens theatre he could do untold good. For the Greeks are quick to 
learn new methods, and they only need advice and direction. Also, the 
Greek Government could easily revive the Theatre Royal Company by 
sending several of the younger Greek producers to London or New York 
to study the latest developments in contemporary theatrical technique. 

Despite the above criticisms, the modern Greek theatre plays an 
important part in the life of the average Greek. The price of theatre seats 
is low and there are no class distinctions amongst the audiences. Like 
their ancestors, the modern Greeks feel the necessity for drama and 
comedy, and it is the Greek people and not the small rich class in Athens 
that it keeps the modern Greek theatre alive. This popular desire for 
theatrical entertainment accounts for the remarkable fact that a small 
capital like Athens can support so many theatres despite the present 
economic difficulties, and even the smaller provincial towns like Salonika 
and Patras, boast of theatres of their own. Even the small peasant 
communities welcome any theatrical entertainment which is presented 
to them. 

DEREK PATMORE. 
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unfair O nymphs that haunt the old Sicilian stream, 
Himera’s stream, you that do still remember 

coming Daphnis and Hylas, and the death of Bion 

se men Lamented these long years, 

fe who Sing dirge beside these English river towne, 

nodern Sing by the Thames, as once in Sicily, 

3 offers The low lament, the ceaseless bitter weeping 

rs and That broke the quiet of the caves, 

: has a River and forest ride and fleeting water, 

s some Where Thyrsis went, bewailing his lost Damon, 

nongst Walking at dead of night in the silent places 
Uncomforted, alone. 

roblem 

tresses It is the second year. 

ee Twice has the green corn come to ear, 

really And twice the barns are filled with golden grain, 

vouncil Since the ending day that took him to the shadows, 

to the And I not there. I was in Tuscany, 

ick to Making my verses. 

30, the But now, my mind assuaged and the old task calling, 

ny by Now that I am come home, 

; York Sitting again beneath the familiar elm, 

qa. Now, now, I know him gone, 

yea And know how vast my grief. 

e seats 

Like Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 

a and 

\thens O grief! what gods are there in heaven or earth 

ire for That I can cry to, since they’ve taken thee 

small In unrelenting death ? O Damon, so to leave us, 

resent And all thy valour pass, and no man name thee 

lonika In that dim fellowship of shades ? Ah no! 

easant Sure He whose golden bough divides men’s souls 


sented Shall lead thee to thy chosen company 
And keep at bay the sluggish silent herd. 


RE. Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you. not. 
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What e’er befall—unless the wolf first spy me— 
Thou shalt not moulder in an unwept grave. 

Thy honour shall abide, and have long life 

Among the shepherds : thou wilt be remembered * 
When they remember Daphnis, after Daphnis 
They'll fall to praising you, whilst the kind gods 
Of field and fold still haunt the countryside : 

If it be aught to have kept the ancient faith, 

And loved the arts, and had a poet friend. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


These things are yours, O Damon, they are yours, 
And yours for ever : 

But Damon, Damon, what’s to become of me ? 
Who'll walk with me forever by my side, 

As you did, through the frost and through the mire, 
In the fierce sun, the thirsting dying grass ? 

Or face the lion but a spear’s cast off, 

Or scare the hungry wolves from the high folds ? 

Or talking, singing, lull the day to sleep ? 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


To whom can I speak my heart ? To whom shall I go 
To learn to master the dark thoughts that tear me, 
And cheat the night with talking, while the pears 

Are hissing on the fire and all the hearth 

Crackling with chestnuts, and the wind from the South 
Is wrecking all without, and overhead 

The elm tree cries and groans ? 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


Summer and noon, Pan sleeping under the oak, 

The nymphs all fled to their cool haunt under the waters, 
The shepherds gone to the shade and the swineherd snoring— 
But who will bring me back that smiling enchantment, 

The Greek salt of your wit, and all your ways ? 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


Alone through the plough lands I go, alone through the pasture, 
Down where the branching trees grow thick in the valley, 

There do I wait the night : above my head 

Sadly the west wind sighs and the falling rain, 

And sighs the shivering twilight of the trees. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 
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The fields that once I ploughed are tangled with weeds, 
Couch grass and bindweed : and the standing corn 
Bows and rots where it grew: the virgin grape 

Is shrivelling where it hangs on the unkempt vine. 

I am sick of my sheep and the pitiful creatures bleat, 
Crowding reproachful faces around their master. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


One lad shouts from the hazels, and one from the rowans, 
One is among the willows, and one by the river. 

‘ Here’s a spring well, and grass that is silky with moss, 
A warm west wind and water lapping the branches ’— 
They cry to a deaf man. There’s sanctuary in the forest. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not... . 


O God, if one were a bullock ! 

All of them moving together roaming the field, 

Any steer of the herd as good a friend as another. 
The jackals crowd at their feasting, and the wild ass 
Will rub his shaggy head against his neighbour 
Indifferent of choice. 

This too is the law of the sea: out on the desolate sands 
Proteus calls, and the seals come to him in shoals. 
Aye, even the lowly sparrow 

Has never far to seek for company, 

Cheerfully pecking his grain, flickering here and there, 
Homing again at dusk to the familiar eaves : 

Yet should Fate strike down his comrade, 

Spitted on beak of hawk, or limed in a ditch, 
Straight is he off again, the sociable creature, 

To find another mate. 

But what of men ? 

Men, the hard stock, schooled by grim destiny, 
Alien, aloof in soul, 

Discordant in their hearts ? 

Hardly in thousands may a man find one 

That is his fellow. 

And if at last Fate hath not proved unkind, 

Hath given the heart’s desire, 

Comes stealthily the day you had not looked for, 
The hour undreaded, 

And snatches him, and leaves loss infinite, 

For ever and for ever. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 
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O grief! what craze for wandering captured me, 
Drew me to unknown shores, 

Climbing the sky-flung rocks, the Alps in snow ? 
Was it so great a thing to look on Rome, 

Low in her grave— 

Even had she been as when the Virgilian shepherd 
Left his own flocks and herds to gaze on her— 
When for her I must lack thy company 

And set between us deep estranging seas, 
Mountains and woods and rocks and sounding rivers ? 
O had it but been given me at the last 

To touch thy hand in the still hour of dying, 

And close those eyes beneath the carven brows, 
And say ‘ Farewell: go forth on thy high journey 
And still remember me. 


Away my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


God knows I do not grudge the memory 

Of you, the men I found in Tuscany, 

Poets and shepherds : Grace and Wit are there— 
And Damon, Damon was himself a Tuscan, 

His father’s house from Lucca of the kings, 

Etruscan kings and priests. 

How high my heart was, stretched beside the Arno 
Cool-fleeting past me, or in shadow of the poplars, 
Where the grass is deeper, and violets to gather, 
Myrtle to reach high for, listening to my poets 
Arguing and versing : and sometimes, greatly daring, 
I too made verses, that did not much displease. 

Dati, Francini, I still have the gifts you gave me, 
Fruit baskets, wine bowls, wax for my shepherd’s flute. 
Still I remember the song you made about us, 
Singing under the beeches : lyric poets and scholars, 
Both of you famous, both of Etruscan blood. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


How would I dream there, at moonrise and dewfall, 
Solitary, closing in the little tender goats, 

How often said—and the earth dark above thee !— 
‘ Damon will be singing now, or out to trap a hare, 
Weaving his osiers for all his little contraptions ! 
And so light-hearted, so sure was I of to-morrow, 

T held it in my hand, the time to come. 
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Here ! are you busy? If there is nothing you must do, 
Shall we go and lie in the glancing quivering shade 

Down by the Colne, or the fields above St. Albans, 

And you can recite me all your herbs and simples, 
Hellebore and iris and the saffron-crocus, 

And the herbs in the marshland and all the arts of healing. 
—O perish all the herbs, and all the arts of healing, 

Perish all the simples that could not save their master ! 
And I—more than a se’nnight gone—so grand, so grave a note 
Rang from my pipe—I scarce had put my lips to it, 

The reeds were new—and yet they leapt asunder, 

Broke at the join, and that deep resonance 

Could bear no more. 

I fear I am too bold: yet let me speak, 

Speak to the silent woods. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 


I shall sing of the Trojan prows 

Cleaving the seas beneath the cliffs of Kent, 

And the old Kingdom that was Imogen’s, 

And Arvirach, was son to Cymbeline, 

And Bren and Belin, ancient British captains, 

And the Breton coast brought under Britain’s law, 

And Igraine great with child that shall be Arthur, 

And the false face of Uther that begat him, 

Masking her husband’s likeness and his armour, 
Through Merlin’s guile. O, if I live, yet live, 

Thou shalt hang, my shepherd’s pipe, on some ancient pine, 
Remote, all but forgotten— 

Unless thou change thy note 

From the classic cadence to the harsher speech 

Of the English tongue 

And then? What then ? 

It is not given to one man to have all things, 

Or even to hope for all things. 

Enough, enough for me, and grand the honour— 
Although I be unknown in time to come, 

Yea, be inglorious in the outer world— 

If my own folk will chant me in the meadows 

Beside the cowslip Ouse and the springs of Allen 

And the swirling tides of the Severn, and wooded Trent, 
And Thames—above all, my Thames—and Tamar tawny with ore, 
And the far Orkneys in the furthest seas. 


Away, my lambs, unfed : your shepherd heeds you not. 
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These songs I was keeping for thee, in the bark of the laurel : 
These, and how many more !—and the goblets I was given 
By Manso, glory of the Campanian shore, 

Two chalices of marvellous workmanship 

—Yet the old man no less marvellous than they— 
Carved and inlaid with two-fold argument : 

Here, the Red Sea, the long Arabian coast, 

And fragrant-breathing spring and the woods of spice, 
And in the midst the Phoenix, the divine, 

Sole in the earth, blazing with azure wings 

Diversely bright, her eyes upon the dawn 

That breaks above the green crystalline sea. 

Obverse, the vast over-arching of the sky, 

Height of Olympus, 

And Love, aye, Love himself, against the clouds, 

The dazzling bow, the torch, the arrows of fire. 

No puny soul, no sordid breast his target. 

Those burning eyes go seeking through the worlds 
For the high heart, the proud undaunted spirit. 
These, not the sprawling, are his arrows’ mark, 

The noblest minds, beauty as of the gods, 

He kindles, and they burn. 


And thou art with them, Damon, thou art there, 
This is no cheating hope. 

Thou too art there: where else should be 

That holy sweet simplicity, 

That radiant valiancy ? 

We did thee wrong to seek thee in the mirk 

Of Lethe’s waters. 

No tears, no tears for thee, and no more wailing. 
I'll weep no more. He hath his dwelling place 
In that pure heaven, 

He hath the power of the air, himself as pure. 
His foot hath spurned the.rainbow. 

Among the souls of the heroes, the gods everlasting, 
He drinks deep draughts of joy. 


Thou hast the freedom of heaven : be with me now. 
Canst hear me, Damon, come unto thy peace ? 

Art thou our Damon still, 

Or do they call thee by thine other name, 

The given of God, the name they knew in heaven, 
But Damon in the woods. 

Thine was untarnished youth, the flush of honour 
Untouched by wantonness : and now to thee 

The glories kept for virgin souls are given. 
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Upon thy radiant head a glittering crown, 

And in thy hand the joyous green of the palm, 

Thou goest deathless to the immortal feast, 

Where the sound of the lyre and the voice of singing 
Kindle and quicken the dancing feet, 

Where the Bridegroom’s feast is toward, 

And the mystic wine is poured, 

The madness and the ecstasy of Heaven. 


(The Epitaphium Damonis seems, from internal evidence, to have been written in the 
late autumn or winter of 1639, several months after Milton’s return from Italy. Charles 
Diodati had been in his grave for over a year. He died in London— it is presumed of the 
plague—in August of 1638, Milton, in Italy, knew nothing of it; had written him a 
fragment of a gay Italian canzone when he was already a great while dead. The two had 
been chief friends since they were small boys at St. Paul’s, and then undergraduates, 
Milton at Cambridge, Diodati reading medicine at Oxford. He was of Italian stock, and 
it is evident that the Italian journey was haunted by that enchanting ghost. The rumour 
of civil war in England halted Milton on the threshold of the projected voyage to Sicily 
and Greece: he came back to find that ‘sea of noises and hoars disputes ’ which was to 
engulf the next twenty years of his life—‘let any gentle apprehension imagine what 
pleasure may be in this ’—and to Diodati’s grave. The entry in the register of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars—‘ Mr. Charles Deodate from Mr. Dollam’s ’—is not only the ill-spelt record 
of the funeral of a young doctor from his lodging ; it is the burial of Milton’s youth.) 





FAIR COMMENT 


Maynarp Keynes 


Few famous Englishmen have been saluted, in their disappearance from 
this scene, with so unanimous a tribute of praise as that accorded to 
Maynard Keynes. Unanimous, but diverse; since those who admired 
him and regret him were drawn from several types of experts whose 
special problems and tasks he understood as well as they : the economists, 
the politicians, the ‘ hard-faced business men,’ the academic recluses, the 
philosophers, the artists, and, I will add, the ardent book-collectors. 
How he found time to do so much, write so much, combine so many 
interests, and help so many causes dear to him, must be a mystery to 
those of us who commend ourselves if we succeed in mastering any one 
subject with a tolerable accuracy. Nor did Keynes ever appear to be 
heavily weighted with his knowledge, solemnly burdened with it, as 
were certain encyclopedic predecessors in the Victorian age: Herbert 
Spencer, John Stuart Mill, Lord Acton. He had what they lacked—a 
keen sense of humour. He knew how to relax. 


A FormmDABLE ANTAGONIST 


His wit, his sharp tongue, no doubt made him eneniies. He used that 
gift of retaliation rarely ; but with extreme adroitness. A relic of the 


bitterness occasionally infused into the adversary’s breast will be dis- 
covered in the patronising or sarcastic references to him in Lloyd George’s 
War Memoirs, where Keynes is absurdly described as a sort of bogus 
Walter Bagehot. Mr. Churchill, who is magnanimous in this respect, has 
no doubt forgotten or forgiven the recital of the economic consequences 
of Winston. I know nothing of the feelings of a noble lord whose imagina- 
tive statistics were recently derided, in one sentence, by Keynes, amidst 
the loud laughter of the Upper House. He was indeed an alarming 
antagonist who feared no man, but had the sense never to lose his temper 
with any man. With his friends he was usually gentle. With me, when 
I used to meet him before he became famous, he talked old books and 
ballet ; but especially books. He was even then, I gathered, a rich man ; 
rich enough, at any rate, to seize coveted rarities from humbler collectors 
in auction rooms. I hear that he has bequeathed his great collection to 
Cambridge ; the economics section to the Marshall Library, the rest to 
King’s, the last of many benefits he was able to confer upon his University. 


Censors oF ‘ Luxury’ 


What sort of people are those who persistently write indignant letters 
to the Press denouncing such small but inopportune pleasures as the 
fortunate still manage to procure for themselves in an age of forced 
austerity ? From what class do they come? Are they all poor, or 
Puritans, known for their habits of self-denial? If so, they ought, I 
suppose, to be respected ; though they cannot be greatly liked. They 
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may be just men in their severity ; patterns of behaviour to the rest of us. 
For, clearly, if we meditate upon the miseries of millions in Europe and 
Asia, we conclude that we ought to deny ourselves all but the bare 
necessaries of life, even if our*sacrifice can do little to relieve suffering. 
But I find, whenever I happen to know anything of these objectors, that 
they must have recently reformed, for they have been accustomed to do 
themselves pretty well in better times. Now, suddenly, they denounce 
cocktail bars on luxury trains, as though drinks en voyage were more 
deleterious or more degrading than refreshment in fixed positions and 
in pubs. They clamour for coupons in restaurants. What will they say 
about strawberries at a pound for a pound? But, see, one of them is 
absorbing what appears to be a cocktail, though it isn’t on a train ; while 
another, at the next table, is enjoying a copious meal without the coupons 
for which he calls. Would not Dr. Johnson have told these experts in 
renunciation to clear their minds of cant, adding (as he once did) that it 
is vain to make everybody miserable, because so many have to endure 
so much ? 


STRAWBERRIES AND SHAME 


During the first year of the war I remember dining at a not inexpensive, 
but not aggressively luxurious, restaurant with a friend who was enter- 
taining a member of the present Cabinet. (My fellow-guest was at that 
time in opposition or in exile.) As we were consuming a few strawberries 
at the end of the meal a fat man of military aspect, though not in uniform, 
advanced menacingly towards us. He paused and addressed us in‘a 
denunciatory speech about the wicked contrast between strawberries at 
home and the hardships of our fighting men abroad. I felt no shame, 
perhaps because I had not ordered the strawberries and was not about 
to pay for them. My host looked blank; the Labour M.P. vaguely 
embarrassed ; the manager of the restaurant furious: The fat man 
departed in haste. He had satisfied his conscience at the expense of 
other people. He was typical of his kind. He too had been dining well 
it seemed, for he was rather drunk. But the censorious never censor 
themselves. 


SHow Us THE SHABBY 


The Royal Academy is its full, packed self again; all its rooms 
occupied ; with nearly 1,300 exhibits. Several critics have sarcastically 
remarked that it is much the same self as last year, and the year before 
that. The remark is not original ; within living memories, the show has 
been charged with monotony. It provides small opportunity for the art 
critic. The crowd evidently enjoys it, straying as it likes, glancing at 
most things, gazing at others, particularly at portraits of the latest 
celebrities and at the Picture of the Year, if there is one. (What a ghastly 
exhibition could be organised, by the way, if all the Pictures of all the 
Years were to be assembled in one vast room, since, say, 1900!) 
In years to come it is possible that the Hanging Committee may be 
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able to hit upon some plan for sorting the pictures, so that the vivid may 
not totally suppress the subdued. A corner might be reserved for the 
comparatively modern style ; a room for the flat landscapes ; another 








































for the staring portraits. With these last many artists have to make a | 7; 
living. And no doubt that is why the average quality of Academy portraits | he 
never varies, in spite of Mr. John and a few others. The sitters, having ag 
paid their money, want to look like themselves. They do not want to be | fo; 
turned into patterns. Thus, in this year of shortages, they remain | th, 
exasperatingly tidy and well groomed ; not luxurious, certainly, as in | m, 
the best days of Sargent, Laszlo and Lavery; but neat and soberly | m; 
elegant. With so many moths and so few coupons about one wonders fig 
how they manage it. And one longs for the realist in paint who will at | jif, 
last show us a male celebrity at least in patched sports-jacket, frayed | jp 
linen and trousers stained with ink, wax, gravy and all the other marks | tg; 
that unaccountably defile our clothes at a time when we find it impossible | the 
to renew them. At Burlington House, this year, only Dame Laura 
Knight’s Sick Gipsy and Mr. Kenneth Green’s rather carelessly clad | th. 
Benjamin Britten, Esq. suggest that many of us are compelled to look | ag, 
untidy. tin 
British Fiction FROM A SICKBED - 
* What has happened to British fiction?’ This is no mere quizzical | pep 
point, or theme for discussion by a Brains Trust. It is a question seriously | gay 
put by the well-known writer of thrillers, Mr. Sydney Horler, in The | org 
Times Literary Supplement for April 27th. Mr. Horler (I regret to hear) | fy 
has been ill and has been forced ‘to spend months at a time in bed.’ | hig 
Speaking as though he has been the victim of violence, he announces | Th, 
that his friends have ‘forced’ new books, especially novels, upon him. | the 
And not one out of ten of these novels was anything but the sheerest | go; 
rubbish. These novels appeared to have been written by girls just gre 
leaving school, by half-wits, or raging lunatics. Consider that Mr. Horler | ref; 
fell ill, as it appears, in April, 1945 ; recall, if you can, the catalogue of a | Qo 
past year’s fiction ; some of it contributed by the eminent, much of it | ang 
by rivals in Mr. Horler’s special field of detection and crime. Then judge | he. 
of the indignation likely to be aroused by the boldness of one who 
denounces nine out of ten out of hundreds of fellow-authors—no names | tg | 
being named however. I fear for Mr. Horler’s recovery under the protests | wh 
that will be poured upon him. But when he ends by plaintively asking, | the; 
‘ What is the explanation of this phenomenon ? ’—the decay, during his | gg, 
absence, of British fiction—his competitors will charitably answer: ‘The | tra, 
explanation is that you’re not well ; your temperature fluctuates ; British | poge 
fiction will improve with your health. Nothing reads well to a sick man.’ | jn ¢ 
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LAND REFORM IN GERMANY 


THE present plan for Germany’s future economy includes destruction of 
her war potential, supervision of her industry, and development of her 
agriculture. In the British area the existing organisation is being used 
for control of industry, all active Nazis having first been excluded. On 
these lines the Agricultural Department of the British Military Govern- 
ment has established a first-class organisation, capable of getting the 
maximum output from the fields. This was done so rapidly that once the 
fighting had ceased, there was minimum interruption of the agricultural 
life of the country. Nevertheless, it is expected that the 1946 harvest 
in the British Zone wil) be worse than the 1945 one, because of the over- 
taxing of the land during the war, and the scarcity and poor quality of 
the available seed. (The Times, February 4th, 1946.) 

The agricultural plan of the American Military Government is much 
the same as the British, but when one comes to consider the state of 
affairs in the eastern zone, we find a marked contrast. Instead of con- 
tinuity there is change. In place of concentrated effort to avoid famine, 
one finds emphasis upon politics. Instead of reparations being related to 
the possibility of survival of the German population, we find wholesale 
removal of farm implements and other apparatus, without which there 
cannot be a satisfactory harvest this year or next. Instead of law and 
order, which are basic to any organised plan, one hears of sudden arrests 
followed by disappearance or death without trial; of employment in 
high places of Nazis turned Communist, and of robbery with violence. 
There are also endless stories of rape, and women fear to work alone in 
the fields. Finally, there is the recent injunction as a result of which the 
German Red Cross—which is now entirely non-political and despite 
great difficulties, has been doing humanitarian work on a big scale amongst 
refugees—has had to cease all its activities in the Russian zone sinée 
October 16th, 1945. Relief work by the churches is also being hindered, 
and there are even instances of people being turned out of employment 
because of their professing Christian faith. 

Perhaps the best way to see the effects of all this upon agriculture is 
to consider the farm of a German whom we will call Herr Schmidt. 
When the Russian armies swept through the small neighbouring town 
there were, of course, unpleasant scenes. Scarcely a woman in the village 
escaped rape, and the victors took everything they could move, including 
tractors, rakes, spades, forks, watches, furniture, cattle, chickens, food 
reserves, the doctor’s X-ray equipment, and everything they could find 
in the shops. Much of this loot was sent to Russia. Meanwhile, Herr 
Schmidt and his labourers continued to work on the farm with what little 
equipment the Russians had left them. After three weeks, a car was sent 
from the local Russian H.Q. to fetch Herr Schmidt for an interview. 
That was the last that was heard of him. His farm covered over 1,200 
hectares, so it came under the new ‘ Agrarreform’ law by which all 
farms over 100 hectares (= 250 acres) are divided into 5-hectare plots 
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and given to the farm labourers to manage. His wife was cast into prison 
and remained for eight days in a disused pigstye which she shared with 
male prisoners. While there she was repeatedly beaten and raped. 
Fortunately for her, an influential friend secured her release. Soon after 
returning home she was evicted without compensation, and cast on the 
charity of neighbours. Her son was allowed to work for one of the farm 
hands. Of three other big farmers in the district, one was shot and the 
other two were spirited silently away. 

Here we are concerned with the effects of these practices on farming, 
and not with questions of justice, but in passing we may note that Herr 
Schmidt and his wife were outspoken anti-Nazis—there is documentary 
evidence of this. They listened regularly to the B.B.C. talks, accepted 
the British view of the Russians, and discounted Goebbels as a propa- 
gandist. They had the opportunity of fleeing westwards before the Rus- 
sians arrived, and their friends warned them that big farmers would get 
a raw deal. Nothing daunted, they stayed on. Frau Schmidt now wishes 
she had believed Goebbel’s warnings. 

The land reform does not only fall heavily upon the big farmer. 
Often the entire staff of the farm is disbanded, none of the labourers 
being allotted a part of the spoils. The luckiest man is the farmer who 
owns between five and a hundred hectares, for his possessions are 
usually immune from the zeal of the reformers. The system of selecting 
recipients for the five hectare holdings varies in different districts. In 
Saxony, few but Communists are so favoured. In other districts, refugees 
or victims of Fascism may be given priority. 

The lot of the new class of smallholder is not an easy one. Cast 
suddenly into responsible work of which many have had no experience, 
and required to reap and sow without suitable machinery, it is not sur- 
prising that their output of effective work is very low indeed. The 
Russians are beginning to run special schools for their instruction, but the 
pupils at present show little aptitude or interest, and resent being required 
to use Russian terminology in farming. The Russians themselves say 
that the present tendency of the peasants is to grow just enough for their 
own needs without caring about providing food for the towns.* 

There is already famine in Russian-occupied Germany. In Herr 
Schmidt’s town of 4,000 people, the local doctor told me in October, 1945, 
that there were three deaths per day from malnutrition alone, and the 
state of health was such that if a baby got a cold, it died. Judging by the 
very limited cultivation which has been possible this autumn, the famine of 
1946-47 will be on an unprecedented scale. Besides this, there are wide- 
spread epidemics of typhoid and diphtheria, especially in the towns, where 
refugees are so numerous that there are often ten people sleeping in one 


1 ‘The extent of the Reform can be judged from figures given from official sources to 
newspaper correspondents on a conducted tour in Saxony in January, 1946. Although 
only 10 per cent. of the population of Saxony is agricultural and Junkers were few, there 
were as many as 700 estates larger than 100 hectares. All of these were broken up, as 
were an additional 500 smaller estates which are alleged to have belonged to Nazis. In 
all, 714,000 acres were parcelled out to 49,000 new owners.’ (The Times, Wednesday, 


January 23rd, 1946.) 
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room. With thousands dying from lack of anti-diphtheria serum, one 
hears of a large serum factory lying idle for lack of some essential raw 
material which is stated to be available to the Russians, but which is 
withheld without explanation. 

These then are the circumstances in which a major experiment in 
farming is being carried out, an experiment which is in no way novel, 
having been tried for political reasons in Eastern Europe between the two 
world wars, and found uniformly uneconomic in the production of cereals— 
with which a large percentage of the farms of Eastern Germany are mainly 
concerned. There may be room for divergence of opinion regarding the 
wisdom of Land Reform as a long-term policy, but it cannot be denied 
that its introduction during the present food crisis spells disaster for the 
German population. Why, then, is it being imposed just now, and with 
a ruthlessness which one associates with the heat of a revolution rather 
than with cold-blooded ‘reform’? Is it a high-pressure method of 
sovietising Germany, or can it be even a deliberate policy of spreading 
disaster and ruin, and thus avenging the Russian dead in such a way as 
to leave Germany crushed and powerless to arise? The mind of the 
Russian is inscrutable to the Westerner, but there is evidence that both 
these explanations may be correct, and that both these hypothetical ends 
are being achieved. Up till now the average peasant has no love for 
Communism, but there are many place seekers who have done a quick 
change from Nazism to Communism. Some of these are landlords, and 
a number of them have been permitted to remain and administer the 
many fragments of their erstwhile farms. Others are now Burgomasters 
who have joined the aristocracy of the Left Wing with as much readiness 
as they once joined that of the Right, their power being the same in either 
case. 

At present the Social Democratic Party has a working agreement with 
the Communists, but already they are competing for support by stating 
that they would give 10 hectares apiece to the peasants if they were in 
power. We may well doubt whether they or any other Party will, in fact, 
have a chance of carrying out their designs. At present the Soviet is 
backing the German Communist Party, but there is precedent for sup- 
posing that this will only be done so long as it suits the Russians. For 
example, in Poland in 1939, Polish Communists were not trusted, 
and were therefore liquidated in the Russian occupied zone. At present 
the German Communists are being allowed to carry out the Land Reform, 
but in October, 1945, Russia disclaimed all responsibility for this, and it is 
clear that the German Communists will be blamed for the economic 
disaster which is bound to follow. The Russian plan of Collective Farming 
would have compared unfavourably with the highly successful Capitalist 
methods in vogue under Hitler, but may well be acclaimed as the only 
solution as soon as the Reformers have been given enough rope to hang 
themselves. This would be a simple method of producing a powerful 
pro-Russian reaction, which may well be the Soviet Policy. Should 
Russia ever need to augment such a reaction for military or other purposes, 
this could be equally simply done—at the expense of Poland—by an offer 
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to restore the lands which have been ceded to Poland by Germany. It 
is clear that Russia has powerful bargaining counters laid up for the future. 

A question of immediate importance is the effect of Agrarreform upon 
Allied policy in Germany. Clearly it spells death to any hope of unified 
control, if one part of Germany has a Soviet régime, and the other is 
Capitalistic. Politically, two Germanies are being built, and built in a 
way which is evidently intended to endure. If the situation is to be 
saved there must be a central German government, acting under joint 
Allied control. Failing this, Germany as a single State will cease to exist. 
This in itself might be a good thing, but it has wider implications. Either 
there will have to be a permanent Allied occupation, or there will have to 
be two Germanies when the occupation ends, for no future German 
government—whether elected or appointed, democratic or dictatorial, 
Communist or Conservative—could govern justly a country which 
included such diametrical opposites as the two Germanies which are now 
evolving. Moreover, it would be contrary to Soviet policy to permit free 
elections, whereas we regard these as fundamental in a democracy—which 
is the form of government we would like to see in Germany. While the 
Russians permit other parties to exist in Germany, their activities are so 
closely watched that they have no real freedom, and their newspapers 
are therefore colourless. The Soviet system, in Germany as in Russia, 
is designed to establish the one-party government, and practically all 
administrative posts are given to Communists. 

For these reasons, while we may feel scant sympathy with the dis- 
possessed land-owners, and may even favour certain aspects of the 
Communist Land Reform, we dare not adopt an attitude of laissez-faire 
in a matter which has such a vital bearing on the future status of Germany. 
When so many lives have been lost to lay her low, we must spare no pains 
to prevent our victory being squandered by discordant Allied policy. If 
famine and pestilence are rife, epidemics may reach our own shores. If 
economic chaos reigns and millions of Germans are unemployed, this will 
affect our own trade, and we shall suffer another great depression. . All 
sentiment aside, our own self-interest demands a concentrated effort to 
forestall the incipient ruin of Germany. 


A. C. Kanaar, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.(Ed.). 


ADDENDUM. 

Two recent reports are of interest. Firstly, an acquaintance of mine 
in the Agricultural Division of the Allied Control Commission (British 
Element) working at Minden, states that there is a marked contrast on 
crossing the border from the British to the Russian zone near there. In 
the former, there are well cultured fields. In the latter there is no 
regular cultivation. 

Secondly the Russians are reported to be forcing the Germans to sow 
by searchlight at night, as well as by day. Such exceptional measures are 
unlikely to make up for methodical methods and use of mechanical 
equipment. 
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DENMARK’S DEAD MAN 


THat a thinker of the calibre of Kierkegaard should interest, and even 
fascinate, professors of theology and philosophy is perhaps no cause for 
wonder ; that his influence should have affected thinkers so opposed in 
outlook as, for example, Barth and Berdyaev, is more surprising; but 
that he should compellingly attract a student of current affairs who is 
also a man of action, is something that calls for comment. For in this 
country his ablest and most discerning expositor+ is a man with proved 
qualities of leadership in peace and war, with ten years’ experience of 
military and political service in Iraq, who subsequently devoted himself 
to the training of the young on original lines in the ideals of good citizen- 
ship ; contributed to the literature of political history, education, literary 
criticism, and religious philosophy ; was engaged during the recent war 
in land and river-patrol work for an Intelligence Department ; and has 
since promoted the foundation of a community for the practice and pursuit 
of life ‘ after the Spirit.’ 

At first sight it may seem strange that a life so charged with various 
and strenuous activity should be captured by a mind of so profoundly 
meditative a cast as Kierkegaard’s. The explanation is that the core and 
kernel of Kierkegaard’s message is not for the theorist, however much its 
pulp may attract him; it can only be assimilated and thoroughly 
digested by the man who, for want of another word, is a practical mystic. 

Mr. Chaning-Pearce is to be congratulated on having fulfilled what is 
the first duty of an expositor, namely to extract the essence of his subject’s 
thought and condense it to the hardness and clarity of a crystal. That 
he has succeeded in compressing so much of Kierkegaard’s prodigious 
output into the space of 104 pages is something of an achievement, and 
testifies to the intensity of his response to the challenge of the ‘ Dead 
Man of Denmark.’ 

There is a startling modernity about this ‘Dead Man,’ now nearly a 
century dead. ‘ My life,’ he wrote in his Journals, ‘ will cry out after my 
death.’ It is true. He was a man born out of due time; in modern 
phrase, he was a time-bomb. Now, after nearly a century, it has exploded. 
Or, one is tempted to wonder, has it ? Has the full extent of its blast and 
repercussions even yet been appreciated ? If he does not seem even yet 
to speak to us in the language of our day, it is not because we have out- 
grown his idiom, but rather because we have yet to learn it. For he had 
only one thesis to present to his contemporaries—‘ Christianity does not 
exist ’; and the question that he posed to the Denmark of his day, and 
still poses to the Europe and America of ours, was nothing less than this— 
‘What does it mean to be a Christian ? ’ 

Kierkegaard was like one of those rare seers of reality concerning 
whom Plato wrote, who, having become a free citizen of the celestial 
world, is plunged into the terrestrial and with dazed vision stumbles 

1 Soren Kierkegaard: A Study, by Melville Chaning-Pearce. James Clarke & Co., 5s, 
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awkwardly about, a target for the ridicule of the creatures of this world 
of shadows, a victim of mob-mockery. Hence his sardonic scorn, the 
sting in the lash with which he hits out at his invisible tormentors— 
that formless host, that ‘ monstrous leveller—the many. He is frustrated 
by being merged in the mass, which with a ‘ bloodless indolence ’ weighs 
like an inert drag upon the wheel of freedom’s chariot. Hence his outcry 
against the drab mediocrity of clericalism in Church and State, against 
the authoritarianism behind which ‘ the low man ’"—be he priest or poli- 
tician—shelters himself to bark at the individua) knight-errant. And 
yet in the judgment of after ages, it was the world that was the fool and not 
he. And it is to him that the purveyors of modern orthodoxy look for 
vindication of many of their borrowed dogmas. 

What manner of man was this whose works—or rather, tomes—long 
buried in oblivion in his native Denmark, have now within the last few 
years been translated into nearly every language in Europe, and are 
probably even more widely read in America ? Of brilliant intellect, frail 
physique, teeming imagination, artistic sensitivity ; the youngest child 
by a second marrage of parents who were first cousins, suffering from 
childhood till death from a spinal malady, his brief span of life was spent 
in the provincial, comfortably secure, not very cultured atmosphere of 
Copenhagen. It was ‘singularly uneventful.’ He lived by his pen. 
Though he was sociable, clubbable, and sought after for his conversa- 
tional wit, two persons only left their mark upon his soul—his aged 
guilt-haunted father, and the girl he loved devotedly but never married. 
Outwardly, his life could hardly have been more tranquil. Inwardly, 
it was a battle-ground, torn by agonising conflicts, from his twenty-fifth 
birthday (the date of his ‘ re-conversion ’) till his death at the age of 
forty-two. 

A pathological case? That would be altogether too superficial a 
diagnosis. He possessed in a high degree that faculty of acute detached 
self-criticism which is the hallmark of a balanced mind. So keen and 
searching was his scrutiny of the strange workings of our human con- 
sciousness that many a modern psychologist, delving in the mine of 
Kierkegaard’s tomes, might find in them many a gem of price to add to 
his own collection. Not that he would himself have been interested in 
the technical side of psychology as such ; his own transparent sincerity 
and intellectual integrity were ethical in origin and deliberately ethical in 
purpose ; they were part and parcel of his passion for ultimate Truth. 
His was not the religion of the ‘ healthy-minded.’ His soul was sick with 
a sickness which was in truth (to borrow the title of one of his most pene- 
trating analyses) a Sickness unto Death. His own self-revelation is also 
a revelation of the sickness of mankind. As Mr. Chaning-Pearce well 
says, ‘He foresaw what we are experiencing. . . . He shared with the 
typical modern an acute sense of catastrophe and divided consciousness.’ 

All his life he was in the grip of an inner tension—the tension between 
the life of the senses and the life after the spirit, yes even, as he does not 
scruple to assess it, between the esthetic and the ethical. It is a tension 
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which every human being who truly comes to grips with life must feel, 
and the intenser the life the acuter the tension. It is the ultimate 

of existence : ‘ Existence,’ he wrote, ‘is the child of the infinite and the 
finite, the eternal and the temporal . . .’ (a thesis which in our day 
Berdyaev has more fully developed). Only those who stand outside life 
are blissfully ignorant of this tension ; but they do not truly live, they 
only think—abstractly. ‘Take away the paradox,’ said Kierkegaard, 
‘and you have the professor.’ Only the ‘don’ is impervious to life’s 
problem : for to live is to suffer. ‘ One is to suffer ; the other is to become 
a professor of the fact that another has suffered.’ 

There is only one cure for this condition. It is a ‘leap’ in the dark— 
into the abyss. (This leap is also, paradoxically, a stoop, for it represents 
a@ supreme act of penitence. Browning would understand it—‘ With 
that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too.’) A leap from 
the temporal to the eternal; from bondage to freedom ; from death to 
life ; a leap from the comfortable safe seclusion of our everyday existence 
with its well-known ordered landmarks into the uncharted ocean of the 
infinite ; to launch out, like St. Peter, from the shallows ‘into danger, 
above seventy fathoms of water.’ And this is to be a Christian. 

To all who profess and call themselves Christians, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, Kierkegaard must of necessity be something of an enigma, 
since to speak strictly he was neither, yet in another sense he was both, 
for he was both ‘a traditionalist’ and ‘a revolutionary.’ He was a 
traditionalist in that the rock of Holy Scripture was the basis of his 
faith ; yet he seems to have owed little or nothing to St. Paul, and for 
him (though he found in the patriarchs and the prophets much stimulus 
for thought) the Gospels by themselves alone were all-sufficient. He was 
a revolutionary in that the historic church meant nothing to him; he 
rebelled against it. For him, Christ is contemporaneously present to the 
consciousness of those in whom His spirit dwells ; the Incarnation has 
no significance, if regarded as a past event ; rather, ‘it accompanies the 
race, and each generation in particular, as eternal history.’ 

This is an aspect of the faith of Kierkegaard which his expositor, 
within the limits at his disposal, does not touch; but to the present 
writer it is fundamental. For Kierkegaard maintained that it is fal- 
lacious to substantiate Christ’s divinity from the consequences of His 
incarnation, since for us He can never be an Object of knowledge, his- 
torically or empirically ; but always and only a Subject for faith, intui- 
tionally and contemporaneously. (‘ Truth,’ he wrote—and it forms the 
theme of one of his major treatises, ‘is Subjectivity.’) Even if the Incar- 
nation had been totally without effect upon history, its cosmic significance 
would be diminished no whit. Now the implications of this statement are 
far-reaching both for philosophy and for faith. Kierkegaard’s vindica- 
tion of the intrinsic value and validity of faith per se, its independence of 
any hearsay (historical) evidence whatever, is strikingly reminiscent of 
Kant’s vindication, in almost similar terms, of the Good Will. If carried 
to a conclusion, it would lead to a positive subversion of dogma: the 
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position, namely, that if all knowledge of the Jesus of History derived 
from records or traditions were obliterated, if Scripture and Church had 
never been, yet the Christ of faith’s experience would still. be invisibly 
present to the consciousness of the individual believer; and the last 
word would be with the mystic, not the theologian. ‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, but yet have believed.’ ‘ Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice.’ Not indeed that Kierkegaard would himself 
have accepted so radical a conclusion, even though it appears to be 
implicit in some of his teaching. For some thinkers, his expositor among 
them, the case for historical revelation is saved by Kierkegaard’s dis- 
tinction between. ‘ Religions A and B’; the former signifying direct 
intuitive spiritual awareness ; the latter, that plus recognition of objec- 
tive Truth as mediated by the Word made Flesh within the temporal. 
But one cannot be simultaneously a mystic and a theologian, and the 
enigma of Kierkegaard is that he is sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. This division in his thinking is apparent in another connection. 
As a theologian he accepts the dogma of the existence of God as Creator 
on the one hand, and the existence derivatively of man as creature on 
the other, and between them a great gulf is fixed, to bridge which there 
is needed the interposition from on high of the Mediator whose nature 
must of necessity be a duality, human and divine, and who is ‘ hetero- 
geneous from every other individual man.’ Yet as a mystic he sees that 
it is only by participation in the work of redemption that man can ever 
know Christ truly as Redeemer, only by identification in the fellowship 
of His sufferings that man can enter into his true inheritance, which is 
’ that of a son, not of a creature. ‘ Only Spirit can attract spirit.’ Now 
that is the utterance of a mystic :? for how can a magnet affect metal 
which is of a nature alien from its own ? And again he says: ‘ In rela- 
tion to the absolute there is only one tense, the present.’ 

Kierkegaard’s ‘ Unscientific Concluding Postscript’ (unscientific, 
because purposely unsystematic; concluding postscript, because his 
last word upon philosophy ; regarded by both his translators, as also by 
his present expositor, as the ‘ most central ’ of all his works) is a brilliant 
polemic against all forms of abstract thinking in quest of Truth, all 
which must, in the nature of the case, be objective, systematic, scientific, 
and therefore detached like a segment from the full orb of conscious 
awareness which should contain—even beyond reason—the living dynamic 
of passion and of the will. Nor does his attack on abstract thinking stop 
short of metaphysics ; it invades the neat and tidy systems of dogmatic 
theology too. Doctrines of incarnation and atonement and baptismal 
regeneration (especially the latter)—all these are but theories and specula- 
tions unless and until they are woven into the fibres of one’s being, and 





® Kierkegaard himself repudiated the term ‘ mystic,’ on the ground that it savoured 
of fantasy, or pretension, or escape from the paradox of life into an undifferentiated union 
with the divine. Mr. Chaning-Pearce has some penetrating observations to make (pp. 69- 
72) on the distinction between the false mysticism (which Kierkegaard disclaimed) and the 
true mysticism (of which he was, even if unwittingly, a great example). 
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are made ethical and individual by that decisive ‘leap’ of the spirit 
from the finite to the infinite which alone can give them significance for 
life. 

‘ Nothing historical can become infinitely certain for me except the 
fact of my own existence,’ A faith which is made to depend upon history 
is no faith at all. The retrospective habit of mind is inimical to a faith 
which is based not on ‘ recollection,’ but what Kirkegaard calls ‘ repeti- 
tion,’ that is, life in each present instant—the atomic dynamic now, 
‘the immortal moment.’ The past can never be more than corroboration 
of a truth which has already been apprehended inwardly and subjec- 
tively. Faith is not a doctrine based on evidence, it is not derived ; it 
is an immediate personal revelation; it is simultaneously a supreme 
adventure ; it is the ultimate risk—neck or nothing. Dogmatics and 
apologetics, so far from supporting such a faith, are, by their very ration- 
alisations, a denial of its essential genius. Its own true testimony is 
written inwardly in the heart. 

In these days, when the trend of theology is so to objectivise and 
externalise the content of its faith that the clear flame of genuine spiritual 
perception is in danger of again being smothered in the smoke of obscuran- 
tism, when ‘ correct belief’ is too liable to be confused with faith, and 
dogma with the simplicity that is in Christ, it is refreshing to turn to 
Kierkegaard. For in him is the apparently rare phenomenon of one who 
found Christ without an intermediary, whose faith was first-hand and not 
derived. 

‘ The thing is to understand myself, to see what God really wished me 
to do; the thing is to find the idea for which I can live and die.’ Thus 
he had written at the age of twenty-two (the italics are his own). It was 
a bold resolve. Not till his thirty-fifth year was he in a position to formu- 
late precisely what the idea must involve for him. It involved a martyr- 
dom—none the less real because it was a martyrdom of his soul. ‘ Den- 
mark has need of a dead man,’ he wrote. ‘ What the age needs is not a 
genius ’ (he was that) ‘ but a martyr.’ He had always shrunk from the 
presumption of being called ‘a Christian,’ preferring to be known only 
as a ‘ Christian thinker.’ But now he could say with a new-born confi- 
dence, ‘ There is only one way of being a Christian—to be a disciple.’ 
And : ‘ Christianity is the deepest wound that can be inflicted on a man.’ 
This wound is caused by what he calls the piercing gentleness of love. 

The last phase of his life was a daily dying, a self-dedicated devotion 
to the practice of the Presence of God. He was already wiser than the 
aged. When death came to claim all that was mortal in this frail tenement 
of clay, his spirit had already overtaken it and invaded its dark dominion 
with a torch. All the conflicts, all the stress and storm, were over ; 
there was instead the serenity of the peace that passes understanding. 
That is why over the death-bed of Kierkegaard there seemed, to those 
who watched him in his deep dying, to shine the light of the immortal. 


GEORGE SEAVER. 





‘THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY’* 


Too often poetry defeats its own purpose. Mr. Aaronson in the preface 
to his latest volume states what for him is its purpose: it is ‘ the mode 
of experiencing which best suits his particular temper, it is also a way 
of revealing his own meanings to himself.’ How often does the very 
brilliance of the poet, the plethora of his gifts—style, phrase, rhythm, 
word-painting, facundity, exotic charm, wit—serve to obscure the truth 
of his experience, from the world at first, and ultimately from himself. In 
the work of this poet, for a variety of reasons which will appear later, 
this is not the case. Moreover his experience is of a nature vital to our 
times and world. By some coincidence, certainly most fortunate, Mr. 
Aaronson happens to find in his own personal problems of adjustment a 
dramatic and symbolic mirror of the general problems which we are 
called upon to solve. To the effective presentation of these struggles, 
indeed, his own personality serves as an admirable sounding-board. 

Although his poetry is full of contact with everyday physical reality, 
it is nevertheless not primarily concerned with it, nor does that fascinating 
and superficial aspect of life give any special tone to the poetry. On 
the other hand, the core-ideas of each poem, though they rise out of each 
scene as something that has ‘ happened,’ develop freely, and select the 
imagery in which they clothe themselves from every source available to 
his experience. This in itself has not come about without a struggle. 
The present writer has known Mr. Aaronson for a very long time, and as 
one in whom a joy in words, and in the play of words, is instinctive, for 
whom art is the be-all and end-all, and the meaning something which 
should come as a result of an intense inner sincerity, but not seem to 
dominate and select openly, in its own right, Mr. Aaronson’s preoccupa- 
tion with ‘ meaning ’ has often seemed likely to lead to danger and dis- 
aster. Never, however, has this poet’s work been without a charm and 
elegance of phrase, an artistic selectiveness of material, which in the end 
has seen to it that the meaning and the poetry have never, or rarely, come 
into conflict. And although at times one has sometimes felt that in per- 
sonal argument the poet has maintained that the meaning matters 
more than the poem, in such work as he has before presented to the public 
in Christ in the Synagogue (1930) and in Poems (1933), as well as now in 
this volume, the two have been and are always happily wedded. 

Mr. Aaronson is an extremely prolific poet, yet it will be noticed, even 
in these 64 pages, what a range of interest and conflict is revealed. How 
all this ties up with the mysterious and kindly personality of the man 
himself will be discussed later. I propose first of all to deal with what 
has always been the most familiar, and openly debated of his experiences, 
that of the artisan in words. There is singularly little information avail- 
able as to how the mind of the writer of poetry moves in this sense. 
Wordsworth, Housman, Yeats, in an informal manner, and Henry Treese 
more recently in T'ransformation III with a certain scientific objectivity, 


1 Christophers, London. Pp. 64. 5s. net. 
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have recorded their own experiences. To Mr. Aaronson, this creative 
experience is one of the keys to the understanding of all things, and it is 
interesting to see how it becomes symbolic in quality as the book pro- 
gresses. Here is in fact a sort of sanctification of the relatively familiar 
art of writing. Aldous Huxley plays with the idea, but passes over to 
the disturbing conviction that in a purely mystical existence literature 
and art would cease to have relevance. Our own religious poets have 
often justified its continuance by requiring it to discuss or present religious 
experience. Mr. Aaronson treats it as in itself being mystical experience. 
Herbert may, when his spirit is healed, ‘ relish versing,’ but with Mr. 
Aaronson 
‘In the throng - 

Of buds, of lambs, of all small things, 

The winter at my centre wakes to song. 

I free the dark at last. I live 

Towards the meaning of my day, 

And through my utterance I give 

A measure to the pleasure of the clay.’ 

(In the Spring Weather.) 


In this case the thought rises quite naturally out of the ostensible 
theme : it is a theme traditional in some form or other. What gives the 
poem its value is the individuality of the lines along which the thought 
makes its escape from the world of physical reality into the poet’s uni- 
verse. Above the River Otter at Evening takes us much nearer the processes 
of the poet’s mind : perhaps because of the unexpectedness of the develop- 
ment we are invited to share the whole experience of composition. The 
word-picture is used in a way very rare with him—and for the definite 
purpose apparently of giving objectivity to what lies outside the poet 
himself. He stares like a dying man 


‘ With all his dreams behind his eyes, and death 
Another window-frame.’ 


There ‘is here implied, of course in passing, a definite criticism of the 
Parnassian and realist poet who continues to explore the possibilities of 
this nineteenth-century style, and tends to produce what is only after all a 
dead moment. He can play the game with the best of us, but 


‘ Wild parsley shining most in frozen showers— 
The shadow-boxing butterflies and the spray 
Of gnats, the swinging river, green and mauve,’ 


have no sort of unity except in himself, and this unity is whatever 
poetical mood it may be in which they are invited to co-operate. 
‘I, in myself withdrawn, within one truth, 
All things return to images, and love 
Their timeless stay and difference of place 
Within perfection in a Keatsian youth.’ 


And the poem is further interesting from the account of the various 
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universes of experience to which the images are assimilated : it forms 
indeed a valuable indication of the mental background of these poems. 

The Stake is a harder, less friendly, type of poem : nothing less than 
a sanctification, a dedication of the whole craft of words in which the 
poet’s highest pleasure lies. He must avoid being ‘ Slave to the heavy, 
hollow, mindless drum,’ yet his words must allow men to ‘ savour what 
is man’ in him. He must renew himself in human speech whose control 
is to be ‘ the silence whence all speech has sprung, The cell and meditation 
of the tongue.’ And this is the poet’s ‘Journey Home ’ which is afterwards 
broadened out in the title poem to cover a whole generation, but which 
is here quite simply the personal problem: the ‘ Word’ being in the 
final issue also God. It is a queer thing that, over a long period, this 
very important key situation was completely unknown to some of Mr. 
Aaronson’s most intimate friends. They knew of the passion for meaning 
and the struggle between meaning and language which was always going 
on: but how symbolic this was of the other struggle, and how it was 
going to give the poet a possible key to the problem of the age, was not 
realised, in most cases, until the appearance of his first volume. In the 
very highest sense, it was then seen, was Mr. Aaronson a religious poet. 

The Two Voices gives in as fine a form as one needs the struggle in 
the mind of the artist who feels that he must exercise his talent, and 
takes his pleasure in words, and yet realises that it is in silence and 
passivity that the finest creative moments come. The heart cries out for 
action in phrases which, though vivid with touches of imagery, nevertheless 
imply a whole world of psychological theory. 

* Quarry your image from the gathered stuff. 
Lay like to like. By dreams unite 
The inner and the outer kin of love.’ 


And this poetic personality, the mask or persona so produced, from being 
a garment can become a full expression of the vision within—and here 
again the verse concentrates in its imagery the meaning of many a poet’s 
career, perhaps most obviously Shakespeare’s and that of our present-day 
T. 8. Eliot, in 


‘ Be second body to the first, 
Growing to fill decrease, till through the skin 
The incandescent light has burst 
And clothes in light the to-and-fro within.’ 


But the poet allows— 


‘Wind and turf, 
The soft autumnal warmth, distance devised 
To fringe the lids like heaven’s surf,’ 


to answer : and the answer is in the ‘ wise passivity ’ of Wordsworth. 


‘ The fruit will fall without affray, 
Won to your lips through hidden laws of chance.’ 


Mr. Aaronson’s treatment of reality—in the sense of actual physical 
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impressions which impinge on the consciousness—is quite individual. 
The symbols of his more abstract poems can be seen coming to birth in 
the soil of his everyday life. The falling of fruit, for instance, which comes 
into the poem just analysed, is the whole meaning of Fur——, which is 
also one of the most interesting poems in the book technically. It is 
characteristic of the later and subtler stages of a poetic tradition that the 
poet no longer constructs objective images, but opens them up as it were, 
and goes and lives in them. So it is here with this metaphor of the ripe 
fruit. We have the ‘laden apple branch,’ the ‘cool hard apple,’ the 
waiting to pause for the perfect moment, and the whole opening is full of 
beautiful and immediate impressions. 


‘ Beyond the weathered roofs, the clouds 
Are sieves to light and sudden pigeon’s wings. 
The roofs hold up the fields. The plough and horse 
Wander into the sky. Autumn’s on the wind.’ 


Then the physical is interpreted in terms of the mental conception, very 
much in the manner of Shelley : 


‘The dream is not interpreted. The seers 
Sleep upon the meanings. Time concurs.’ 


The other human figure hinted at in the drama seizes again the image, 
and it returns to the physical world— 


‘ You are so young, so apple-smooth. 
Hold that fine poise.’ 


And the poem closes on another brief passage of elegant and almost calli- 
graphic scene-painting. London Café in Winter Afternoon is a dreamy 
poem, as full of atmosphere as a Rembrandt : one of those poems which 
take us around with the poet as he lives his everyday life, sits here and 
there, talks and meditates. 


‘ Our voices, blurred in fog, devise 
A tender arabesque that vaguely wanders 
Round polished yellow walls and lies 
Above red tables where the glasses gaze.’ 


There is no meaning in any deeper sense in the poem, but that is how 
one remembers Mr. Aaronson, as a personality, profound, somnolent, 
powerful, reposeful, with something warm and childlike in his nature, 
with something of the glittering dialectic of intellectual swordsmanship 
crackling over the surface of his thought, but all subdued to the deeper 
more intimate reactions which rise out of some distant ancestral contact 
with the ripe earth and the hot sun. Everywhere in this book there is 
renunciation of the purely logical and argumentative interpretation of 
experience, everywhere is there a stress on the natural tree-like growth 
of thought out of physical reactions. 

Two interesting contrasts are provided by The Stay and Cerno Deum, 
which are somewhat similar in theme. In the former, the pattern in the 
carpet suddenly seen as he bends to lace his boots, becomes a symbol of 
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the momentary and transfiguring delight of love, of death and of trans- 
figuration. 






‘IT felt my shadow drawn 

Into the strange far sphere of auguries, 

And knew myself, as dawn 

Knows darkness by the morning star that frees 
Itself from what it sees. 










It was a miracle 
I did not die, so much I needed death 
To keep as in a shell 

The note of light eternally, the breath 
Of colour clear beneath.’ 







In Cerno Deum, colour again figures : but this time it is the distraction— 
admittedly ‘ the quick of joy ’—it becomes a symbol of all those wonder- 
fully tempting things that prevent the soul from living. What phrases 
the poet has for what he so regrets, too ! 


‘ The blue gate, the smooth, sunbright, 
Yellow and rose and plum-red walls, 
Water in green and silver falls, 
Gold-green thatch, and hedge alight 
With candelabraed budding boughs 
And lamps of primrose, celandine, 
Blackthorn, violet blue and white, 
Would make me master of delight.’ 


Yet, in rapid and witty couplets, he stabs the things that charm him, 
and sums up in the lines : 
















‘ And yet when darkness covers up 
All difference of lifting light, 
Within my blackness there is sight.’ 












The black and not the light becomes for him the symbol of vision. The 
sharp clarity with which this darkness is developed is in interesting 
contrast with the rich, cunning and romantic gloom of the Sitwellian 
conception of darkness. An example of the rather more formal treatment 
of reality is in Cold Comfort Sky, in which it impinges only dimly on the 
poet’s consciousness. In the four verses of the poem the various stages of 
night, from evening to dawn, are noted and from their atmosphere, 
which is only vaguely suggested, successions of ideas arise: the imagery 
is treated simply as a breeding-ground for ideas. Incidentally the unity 
of the poem is rather in the interweaving of rhythms from one verse to 
another than in any continuity of thought, so that the ideas, though 
sometimes somewhat similar in tone to those of the seventeenth-century 
metaphysical poets, are modern in their very discursiveness: the ‘ con- 
fusion ’ or the ‘ criss-cross ’ is apparently the dominant impression one 
is supposed to receive from the poem. 

Of the poems so far discussed a certain objectivity is the general 
characteristic. The quality of Mr. Aaronson’s mind and the nature of his 
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inner struggles are more closely revealed in other poems which are less 
self-contained but which form an important part of the general picture. 
To the consideration of these poems we are now led. As a Jew, Mr. 
Aaronson impresses one, as I have suggested, with a certain brooding 
heaviness of spiritual power which leads him to be not easily convinced 
by that successful dialectic which he himself can use so effectively in his 
conversation. His love of thought and the bandying of abstract ideas, 
to which I have referred, is racial, but the presence of the ‘ weight of 
personality ’ which is also racial, means that the brilliance becomes a 
purely decorative trapping, where in a more superficial nature it might 
easily be the whole man. Hence one has the impression of his nosing 
and burrowing his way through experience. It is the feeling, the emo- 
tional tone of life that gives shape to his thoughts, so that, as with Cold 
Comfort Sky each poem is really a sort of clarification—a means of knowing 
himself in the most profound sense. It will be noticed that the poems 
now about to be discussed are mainly religious, first those in which phases 
of struggle are recorded, and then the simpler expression of religious 
experience. The obvious rooting of all this part of his work in Christian 
traditions may at first seem—and is—rather remarkable. But it is part 
of Mr. Aaronson’s struggle that he has had to settle the conflict between 
his race, to which he so intensely belongs, and the fundamentally Christian 
civilisation of the modern Western world in which he quite naturally 
moves. Moods of reaction and revulsion were common in the earlier 
stages of his development. I believe at one period he even contemplated 
using some Jewish idiom or other as a means of self-expression. In the 
end he has decided to accept the implications of that world which, as it 
stood, was the only living and real framework to his existence, and to 
accept also the implications of Christianity. In this connection, Blake, 
of whom one is often reminded in some of the earlier poems, either by 
allusion or by direct reference, has played a very important part, as 
offering a way of approach through the very unconventionality of his 
presentation of the personality of Christ. Mr. Aaronson’s conception 
of Christ, presented in the title poem of one of his previous volumes, is 
that of him as a fully typical Jew, whose racial characteristics, with all 
possible stress laid on their non-European quality, make for his very 
greatness and importance. In these poems therefore religious experience 
is expressed in a Christian idiom which is strange and affecting because 
it is never the merely conventional adoption of accepted or liturgical 
modes. It has the revealing nature of seeing and hearing a familiar play 
performed in a foreign language amid the reactions of a foreign audience. 

The Crisis begins in a tone of grim ratiocination, with the conflict 
between law and chance which fills the poet’s mind. Then suddenly an 
image of horror taken straight from life brings everything to focus. 


‘ Last night, against the monstrous shapes of thought 
That call the sleeper to his act of trust, 
Mosquitoes made a pattern for the lust 
That lies in that last moment. I was sought 
By those foul eyelashed eyes (for so they seemed), 
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As if the earth’s ingredients in me scheemed 

To burst my blood and make me various ; 

While at the centre, like a spider clung 

My soul, but now entangled in its dung. 

The dark was cicatriced with wounds, and pus 
Fell with the blood like impure tears ; and dumb 
My mouth that had no word for God but doubt.’ 


This time the blind instinct, symbolised by the waking in the daylight, 
and the water, is not sufficiently potent to subdue the intellectual conflict 
which is poisoning the whole of life for him. The struggle to secure 
peace by ‘ the suicide of reason ’ fails: again, ‘ through the long yellow 
afternoon ’ he sees his whole personality as a crime : 
‘ Am I too much myself, too much my rhyme, . . . 

Too much the dreamer by the window sill, 

Too much the earth that needs me ?’ 
There is a despairing outcry at his own ignorance of God, and a foreboding 
of the coming destruction as a personal solution : 

‘I could die 

Loving my doom, if only I awoke . . . 

If only I awoke where now I sit 

As dead in darkness as the deadest star.’ 


The poem is dated ‘ August 1939, Les Andelys.’ Russia Invades England, 
written later in the same year, has the same style, but is for some reason 
more Byronic in its invective and rhetoric than is usual with Mr. Aaronson, 


though he is actually a great admirer of Byron. In spite of its title it is 
not really a political poem: it is a powerful expression, as balanced 
possibly as it could be, of the conflict between his knowledge that love 
and calm are needed for the expression of truth : 


* The words I make must borrow from built stone 
The face of its indifference and throne,’ 


and that inability not to react with a hate, of which he is conscious that 
it degrades while he surrenders to it : 
‘I cannot say “‘ Forgive them,” and must turn 
God’s comfort from me, and release my hate, 
Hoping that love, being infinite, can wait.’ 


The Search is a more formulated expression of religious experience : 
it is presented as a battle of paradoxes, again rather in the way of the 
seventeenth-century metaphysical poets, though again, as in the previous 
reference to these writers, the whole treatment is modern. The aim of the 
search is ‘ clear unrest,’ contributed by ‘ singleness,’ and this expanded in 
a strange opening image : 

‘I thought: “ If peace would come to me, 
As if, before creation, singleness 
Had gathered like tipped water at the brim 
To take the shape of silent glass, 
I should be saved for clear unrest.”’ ’ 
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The phrases are clattering in their unexpectedness: their background 
implications are revealed as the poem (and the argument) progresses. 
First we have the distorted unrest of the modern world (and I use the 
term in the sense in which a sensitive artist and intellectual like Huxley 
would use it, not in the sense of the street-corner evangelist), and the 
reaction towards an imagined past which is a sort of death or sleep ; and 
then the poet’s passionate desire to live and to know his living. The 
solution of Reason is to turn to Christ—with the final paradox that the 
only answer to the search may conceivably be a begging of the question. 
‘Sleep again upon that dream, 

And dream it over in its nakedness, 

And when you wake, oh ! ask not if you dreamed, 

For none can answer you save Him, 

And He must rest your clear unrest.’ 


Here we have (in contrast to the work of Edith Sitwell recently reviewed 
in this journal,? when the very texture of the images provided a symbolic 
solution), a remorseless pursuit of the mental conflict, not in logic, 
which is not the poet’s job, but in experience: and the intellectual 
sinuosity of the poet’s mind gives to his conviction of the truth of his 
experience, a satisfying conclusion. Something of the same formal vigour 
controls the content of the title poem, The Homeward Journey, which 
could so easily be a homily or a conventional hymnologist’s compilation. 
The writing is tight, the sentences are brief, the ideas are put together 
with a dry and terrifying simplicity. The occasional jolts of strangeness 
give us the conflict, the struggle and the disintegration of experience 
which are hidden behind the very meaning of the poem. And within the 
framework of the cry: ‘ Back to God!’ with its implied memories of 
ancient Israel, the whole problem of our tormented age is firmly set. 
The poem is of course the clear analytical, undisturbed announcement 
of the solution in terms of public life of what in Mr. Aaronson’s private 
experience has produced 7'he Search. But it is paradoxical as a work of 
art in its passionate objectivity. 

Many extremely characteristic poems, which are lyrical expressions 
of moods of release, unfettered by implied argument or atmospheric 
background, simply ‘ playing with the stars’ as it were, illustrate one 
side of Mr. Aaronson’s craftmanship which has not yet been dwelt upon, 
the technical virtuosity of his verse. He invents living stanzas, revives 
old ones, uses internal rhymes, assonances, all the tricks of the modern poet 
who keeps within at least nodding distance of formality. Poems already 
quoted illustrate this, and those who are familiar with his sensitive 
reactions to the problems of his art as shown in his criticism of other 
poets will not be surprised. One of the beauties, indeed, of the later 
Tewkesbury Poems, the series which traced the various phases of a certain 
piece of religious experience in the recent issue of this journal,’ is the 
experimental handling of certain loose and easy metres which are wrongly 
and complacently associated with loose and superficial thought and 


2 The Nineteenth Century and After. April, 1946. 
® The Nineteenth Century and After. December, 1945. 
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style. It is interesting to see what a good craftsman can do with stanzas 
that have long been abandoned to the weaker moments of minor roman- 
tics. To return to this volume, with what vividness is the sacramental 
quality of fresh rain conveyed in the last verse of After Drought. 
* From lip to lip 
The filling bow] is sent 
The trees taste, and slip 
Into new green. The bent 
The straight, the young, the winged, in sacrament, 
Shine like the girdle on the Saviour’s hip.’ 
Prelude to Spring in Wartime is even more vivid in its appreciation of the 
innocence of joy which at this particular moment happens to fit his own 
emergence, or, as he says, 
‘TI shall transmute this Lent to life, 
The Cross to its old roots and leaves. 
I shall become the fool whose sleeves 
In leisure hide his conjuring hands. 
The quietness that understands 
Will start in me the one true strife.’ 


Two poems occurring together in the volume among this group 
indicate the way in which these experiences germinate in the poet’s brain. 
They are Drought in Spring and Snow in Burgundy. As before, drought 
is used as the symbol of the universal as well as of the personal distress : 
and the poet’s thought moves side by side with the physical experience. 


‘ Parched,’ ‘ foxed by the lean North wind,’ the world that ‘ puffs dust 
about the plough,’ ‘ hair. grey with dust,’ ‘ cracking dust,’ all are summed 
up with the phrase ‘ brittle madness.’ The regrets at the thought of water, 
with its meanings of baptism and life, the slow matter-of-fact tone of 
acceptance, are very real, but they contrast startlingly with the spon- 
taneity of his reactions, by which I mean his verbal reactions, elsewhere 
in the volume. The experience is not, I think, fully communicated, with 
its lame last line: the original disturbance which it evoked is, perhaps, 
but not the final revulsion. Snow in Burgundy, on the other hand, is far 
more successful. It is a sort of conceit, packed with scientific and factual 
statement, all used within the abstract framework of symbolism, but 
here the climax, with its final question, is supremely effective : 
‘ Was Time not shattered in the heart of One ? 
Was not Good Friday universal cold ?’ 


And here again, as with so many of the previous poems, are those interest- 
ing personal touches which bring one into the presence of the man himself : 


‘ The light-enamelled air 
Burns with a spurious heat. 
Coldness has fire as I have will 
And cracks the hands and feet 
And hurts the good gay heart and knots the hair ; 
And I grow old and have no better skill.’ 


BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 
RECOGNITA DECENNALIA 


‘I am actually old enough to remember the Victorian age and it was almost 
a complete contrast to all that is now connoted by that word. It had all the vices 
that are now called virtues. Religious doubt, intellectual unrest, a hungry credulity 
about new things, a complete lack of equilibrium. . . . But everything that every- 
body tells me now about the Victorian atmosphere, I feel instantly to be false. . . .’ 
Autobiography, Page 143. 


He died on Sunday, June 14th, 1936, at the very moment, 9.50, when I was 
saying the Children’s Mass for him. 


CHESTERTON, on due reflection, seems to me the most perfect embodi- 
ment of Tennyson’s splendid poem on the Poet. He was dowered with 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love. And above all 
things, he saw through his own soul. He was given a depth of constant 
intuition, which consciously or not, he perpetually strove to safeguard, 
and he did it through a deliberate childishness. 

To those who knew him intimately, he had fits of childishness like 
those of any sulky boy, but all his life he tended to the childlike attitude 
towards everything. He even ate and drank in a casual, absent-minded 
way. I once saw him finish all the salted almonds without seeming to 
be aware of them. 

In his famous Dedication to E. C. Bentley, he writes : 


Science announced nonentity and art admired decay, 
The world was old and ended, but you and I were gay, 


Children we were, our forts of sand were even as weak as we, 
High as they went, we piled them up to break that bitter sea. 


Fools as we were in motley, all jangling and absurd, 
When all Church bells were silent, our caps and bells were heard. 


Maurice Hewlett, in a beautiful apologue, remarks as the moral of his 
story, that truth is a naked lady and cannot be shown to advantage except 
by the poet or the clown. Chesterton was both, and ashamed of neither, 
and he took upon himself the whole field of revealed and reasoned truth 
to defend. I have known people who could be neither read nor listened 
to because of their passion for accuracy as distinct from veracity, and I 
have known them, even seen them, foam at the mouth at the bare mention 
of his name. 

The jolly majority of mankind, or as he would have put it, the foolish 
and valiant heart of man, took him to itself and cannot help keeping him 
there. 

The only drawback about the writings of Chesterton is that one is 
always tempted to read too much and the effect is quite vertiginous. 
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He was born four years after the Franco-Prussian War and from the 
age of fifteen or even earlier, he instinctively wrestled with that insane 
admiration of the atheist side of Germany, which often endangered the 
reason of even pious Protestants. For instance, Matthew Arnold, in one 
of his would-be affecting lyrics, writes : 


But He is gone, 

Far hence He lies, 

In the lone Syrian town, 

And o’er His*Head, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


This was his polite way of saying that the Resurrection of the Body 
that was delivered for us, is quite as unbelievable as our own resurgence. 
This infiltration of infidelity under the apologetic guise, or smothering 
with sympathy, like the she-elephant who sat down on the young par- 
tridges to keep them warm, saying, ‘ Poor dears, I can feel for you, I 
am a mother myself,’ was typical of the first attack on one of the central 
doctrines of Christianity. 

To say that this sort of thing made Chesterton wild would not be 
accurate. It made him venomously concentrated, not against the man, 
Matthew Arnold, but against his whole school of thought, if thought it 
can be called, for Chesterton agreed with Belloc that the infirmity of our 
time is not thought, but the incapacity for thinking. 

It would be unfair to pretend that he fought the battle of the Lord 
with sadness, for sadness had no part in his composition. We started the 
grouse on Ilkley Moor in 1904, by quoting somewhat too loud these other 
lines of Matthew Arnold : 


Fate gave what chance shall not control, 
His sad lucidity of soul. 


We reasoned ourselves into shrieks of laughter that first, there is no 
such thing as chance, especially for an agnostic (and Einstein was not 
then in sight) ; secondly that Fate was a pagan substitute for scientific 
certitude, and that light does not produce sadness but joy; therefore 
‘ sad lucidity ’ is a perfect English ‘ bull.’ 

A year or two later, I saw in the flat at Battersea, the very rare and 
precious First Edition of Max Beerbohm’s Poet’s Corner, in which Uncle 
Matthew, with his elbow on the mantelpiece, is combing his Victorian 
whiskers, whilst he looks down on his niece on the hearthrug, saying, 
‘ Why, oh why, Uncle Matthew, can you not contrive to be always wholly 
serious ?’ This edition is especially dear to book collectors, because of 
some suppressed or altered plates. 

Chesterton’s favourite paradox was to say that the agnostic was sure 
of nothing but himself, and so could get away quite merrily even with 
agnosticism. So much for our ‘sad lucidity of soul’; or see Coventry 
Patmore’s Ode, L’allegro, in which he teaches that uncertainty makes joy 
impossible. 
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We instanced cases we knew of agnostics whose infirmity was purely 
mental and no-wise moral, for we knew them to possess the rarer Christian 
virtues in quite an eminent degree, and it suited Chesterton’s immense 
love of the human race, and his desire to go on for ever discussing even 
with his enemies the solution of this strange difficulty : that the good 
agnostic may believe the worst so long as he hopes for the best. Only, 
his hope for the best must express itself in deeds and not words . . .‘ He 
that doeth the work shall come to the light.’ 

He was not only a laughing prophet, as Emile Cammaerts styled him, 
in a critical appreciation, but he was the cause of prophecy in others. 
Take this epitaph appearing anonymously a week after his death : 


Place upon his hand the jewel, on his brow the diadem, 
He who lived in an age of miracles, dared to believe in them. 
Chesterton, companion, 
His companions mourn, 
Chesterton, crusader, 
Leaves a cause forlorn, 
Chesterton, the critic, 
Pays no further heed, 


Chesterton, the poet, 

Lives, while men shall read, 
Chesterton, the dreamer, 

Is by sleep beguiled, 
And there enters Heaven, 

Chesterton, the child. 


He clung to innocence and cultivated, certainly practised, casualness 
or care-free thought, for (another paradox) he found it irksome to remem- 
ber the time of day, of meals, of trains—his well-known recipe for catching 
a train was to miss the one before it. ‘ You can’t imagine how it hampers 
Gilbert to have anything on his mind. He fusses himself to inhibition.’ 
So said Frances on a memorable occasion. But it was material things that 
worried him; he was always at home to metaphysical suggestions. I 
never knew anyone with such an instinct, or even passion for the universal. 
From one’s lightest observation he would sail away into the ether of pure 
reason, whether one could follow his train of thought or not. I confess I 
was not always ready for these conducted tours in the empyrean. 

In a forgotten book, The Silence of Dean Maitland, I remember how the 
said Dean vents his tormented soul in a sermon of passionate exhortation 
to ‘ keep innocence ’ as he had failed to keep it. Chesterton, before his 
twenty-ninth year, had read ten thousand books for the publisher. 
Perhaps he had read that among so many, but he had this tendency to 
innocence as one of his guiding stars, even subconsciously. It might 
explain his solicitude not to hurt anyone, even to the extent of not offering 
a chair. 

H: G. Wells, condoling with his wife upon his death, said, I think, 
almost these very words : ‘ If I attain happiness hereafter, I trust to do 
it through the intervention of G. K. C.’ And Walter de la Mare, dwelling 
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content among the small and secret springs of poetry, wrote at once (it 
was printed on Gilbert’s Memorial Card) : 


Knight of the Holy Ghost, he goes his way, 
Wisdom his motley, truth his loving jest ; 
The mills of Satan keep his lance in play, 
Pity and innocence his heart at rest. 


A prophet, especially a laughing prophet, may have honour among his 
spiritual kindred. 

I was fated not to hear Monsignor Knox’s moving address at the 
Memorial Service in Westminster Cathedral, but Frances assured me that 
some of his old and hard-bitten sparring partners were either on the verge 
of tears or well over the brink. As for Belloc, on the day of burial, a 
search party found him at the Railway Hotel in Beaconsfield, leaning 
against the door, weeping, a pint-pot untasted in his hand. 

So do most of us feel about children, who perish in their innocence. 

To say more on this point might blunt it, for innocence is a negative 
thing, only discoverable by its symptoms. 

Main symptom was the charm he had for children, and they for him. 
Uncle Gilbert slid into their souls with the naturalness of music. He 
never talked young to them so far as I could observe or even suspect, 
and he never made them self-conscious. Only good playmates together, 
and the play was quiet and contained, making one want to join in if one 
could but guess how to set about it. 

Emile Cammaerts tells us his voice took on quite a special timbre in 
his talks with children: I feared to impair the stillness which reigned 
about them when engrossed, for the child was stilled or hypnotised by 
the large Uncle. I played on the larger stage just once (all grown-ups), 
but I never saw the toy theatre, and least of all a play, though I often 
heard about them. 

His wife had much the same affinity for the little ones, and she could 
give delicious imitations of Cockney children at school-treats and others, 
but Gilbert never seemed to see a funny side to them at all. This is 
revealing indeed and symptomatic of the childhood he always kept 
within his soul. Analogous is his animal psychology in rhymes about 
Qwoodle and Winkie, his dogs in succession. But I never saw him lay 
himself out to amuse any animal lesser than a human child. 

Innocence kept intuition fresh and lively and intuition must have a 
lot to do with the sense of humour. Those of us who cherish this saving 
grace if only to increase our chance of salvation, are inclined to overdo it 
and slide into buffoonery. 

G. K.’s humour never led him to this, or mimicry—it was based on a 
deep, wide gravity, taking a serious view of everything and not giving 
way to it, letting cheerfulness break out. Indeed I think that his wonder- 
ful Frances kept him light-hearted to the end and bore her many illnesses 
and all his cares with pondered strength of mind. In the matter of moods, 
she was the stronger vessel. 
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His brother, Cecil, had a great effect on him.’ Cecil was the’ firiest. 
debater in the world with a style in speaking like Cobbett’s was in writing, 
and the brothers debated everything, Cecil toughening and clarifying 
Gilbert in almost every subject a merry journalist could or should tackle. 
For Gilbert was a great poet who saw too many things at a time, and his 
creative instinct inclined him to see God in all things, but this intuition 
is vague if stimulating, and we do not correct it until we see all actual 
things in God, a phase, I think, described by the Schoolmen as the 
morning light of the Vision Beatific. (The evening light shows all possible 
things.) 

Did he not write, and even before he was twenty-one years old : 


But now a great thing in the street 
Seems any human nod, 

Where shift, in strange democracy, 
The million masks of God. 


As I see it, the order in Gilbert’s psychology was innocence, clear 
vision, conscious simplicity and the sense of wonderment. He had no 
use for solemnity ; he needs must laugh, as many of us did, at overdone 
religiosity, or the donkey-racing of old-stagers, or the too tense silences 
of Maeterlinck. 

Talking of old-stagers, Gladstone and Manning, who were both great 
men, did weigh down their usefulness and obscure their charm, by an 
obstinate ponderosity in speech and writing, and Gilbert’s devotion to the 
late lamented Gladstone was freely tormented by his brother, Cecil, 
who had given up part of his young life to the debunking of Gladstone. 

Susan Mitchell, in her witty diagnostic of George Moore, compares 
him with Chesterton in the matter of style, pointing out how George 
Moore sacrificed everything, even his friends, to his style. She rather 
wistfully exclaims against Chesterton’s comparative neglect of style, 
saying that he could easily have become a great writer, but he appears 
rather as a shower of stardust than a luminous body. 

As a matter of fact, Chesterton was far too busy with realities, spiritual 
or concrete, to squander his sensual instincts on style. To quote Frances’s 
immortal words to me, ‘ He considered himself as nothing beyond a jolly 
journalist, who wanted to paint the town red, and was always wanting 
more buckets of red paint.’ She was as much mixed up in this particular 
lark as she presently became in the Ballad of the White Horse. 

What is the use of style in such sentences as these ? ‘ Brave men are 
all vertebrates ; they have their softness on the outside and all their 
toughness in the middle.’ And these, from the essay on Blake : ‘ God is 
more given to pardon than to vengeance, for pardon is more personal 
than vengeance, and God is a Person.’ 

I may be wrong, but I think he was still a Unitarian when he wrote 
that. 

All the style in the world would not amount to one page of G. K. C. 
For instance, look at his purposed piece of fine writing in the Lonilon 
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Mercury of long ago: it takes you by the throat; it hypnotises ; and 
when all is said, he lets you down with a bump, remarking that it is all 
about the smoke of his cigarette stub in the ashtray. 

Those who want to know what he could do when geared-up will have 
to pay for their information. When Susan wrote what she did, he had 
not yet produced his great work, The Everlasting Man. There are two 
things to note before one reads The Everlasting Man, which is difficult 
to read in places. First, that it was well known before Fraser’s Golden 
Bough had got to the eighteenth volume, how our missionaries living on 
the spot made merry over many of Fraser’s proper names and the wonder- 
ful conclusions he drew from them. Second, the so-called Science of 
Comparative Religions, which has produced more than half the scepticism 
of modern times, cannot possibly be a Science, because religions cannot 
be compared, as there can be no fellowship between light and darkness, 
and some religions are devil-worship, more or less camouflaged. To quote 
the immortal words of a mutual friend, ‘ All religions are booby traps to 
make us forget our sins, except one, the Roman Catholic, which never lets 
us forget them for a moment, and that is why it is hated so.’ 

Needless to say, Gilbert was enormously amused with the history of 
that so-called Science. I had the pleasure of informing him that it began 
in 1841 in the great Protestant University of Leyden. Some well- 
endowed Chairs of Protestant Theology in that University were found to 
have had not a single auditor for ten years, and so, to attract the unwise 
or the unwary, they invented the study of Comparative Religions. 

Here is Chesterton, the almost retired journalist, on Journalism. 


‘People will complain that a sermon cannot be interrupted and call the 
pulpit the Coward’s Castle ; they do not call an Editor’s Office a Coward’s 
Castle. The journalist conceals even his name, so that nobody can kick him. 
They write wild and pointless articles and letters to the Press about why the 
Churches are empty, without even going there to find out if they are empty, 
or which of them are empty. So we might even say to the very feeblest Cleric : 
your mind is not so blank as that of Indignant Laymen, or Plain Man, or even 
Man in the Street. They will suddenly turn round and revile the Church for 
not having prevented the War, which they themselves did not want to prevent ; 
and which nobody had ever professed to be able to prevent except some of 
that very school of progressive and cosmopolitan sceptics who are the chief 
enemies of the Church. It was the anti-clerical and agnostic world that was 
always prophesying the advent of an universal peace ; it is that world that 
was, or should have been, abashed and confounded by the advent of universal 
war. As for the general view that the Church was discredited by the War, 
they might as well say that the Ark was discredited by the Flood. When the 
world goes wrong, it proves rather that the Church is right. The Church is 
justified, not because her children do not sin, but because they do.’ 


Those who long for style may find it on many a page of The Everlasting 
Man. Take this as one small sample : 
On page 242, 


‘The poor, to whom He preached the good news, the common people who 
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heard Him gladly, the populace that had made so many heroes and demigods 
in the old pagan world, showed also the weaknesses that were dissolving the 
world. They suffered the evils often seen in the mob of the city and shop ; 
the mob of the Capital during the decline of a society. The same thing that 
makes the rural population live on tradition, makes the urban population live 
on rumour. Just as its myths at the best had been irrational, so its likes and 
dislikes are easily changed by baseless assertion that is arbitrary without being 
authoritative. . . . The soul of the hive cried out in that hour, ‘“‘ It is well 
that one Man die for the people.” . . . The mob went along with the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees, the philosophers and the moralists. It went along with the 
imperial magistrates and the sacred priests, the scribes and the soldiers, that 
the one universal human spirit might suffer an universal condemnation. That 
there might be one deep unanimous chorus of approval and harmony when 
Man was rejected of men.’ 


So he ends as he began in wide-eyed, calm debate about the eternal 
frazzle of philosophic doubt gnawing at philosophic certitude ; of guess- 
work free and wild, pretending to undermine*the cosmic foundations ; 
of infiltrations by the irresponsible into the Ten Commandments by which 
we live. He grasps the two extremes as only he could do with his passion 
for truth and his matchless memory. 

There has been too much confidence trick. One by one these tricks 
have turned themselves inside out, from donnish deductions from the 
Greek of Pericles to the Greek vernacular of three centuries later, all 
round the Hellenist Levant; blown to smithereens by the waste-paper 
deposits of Oxyrhynchus. 

Chesterton’s childish intuition shouted in the awful silence, like the 
child in the tale of the Coronation Robes: ‘ Why, he’s got nothing on.’ 
They are stil] exploring tens of thousands of engraved bricks from Nineveh 
and Babylon, and hardly anything has turned up as yet. Omens and 
washing bills; a beggarly account of empty bottles, but Chesterton 
cheerfully remarks that half a brick is better than no cuneiform. 

It would be a pity not to quote from one of his favourite ballades, 
still unpublished, I fear : 

Prince, may I venture, since it’s only You, 
To speak discreetly of the Crucified ? 


He was extremely unsuccessful too, 
The Devil didn’t like Him, and He died. 


‘FatuHer Brown.’ 
(Monsignor John O’Connor), 





SO THIS WASN’T JAPAN! 


I was sitting one fine day outside a wayside railway station with a Chinese 
doctor of medicine, whose qualifications had been gained in London, and a 
Japanese professor of Egyptology. We were waiting for a train to take us to 
Osaka and while we waited we drank bottled beer, bought from a stall under a 
persimmon tree, and ate an occasional persimmon plucked as desired. We 
talked a great deal and about all sorts of things. The fruit was warm with the 
sun and stimulated us to dwell upon mild and romantic themes, rather than 
upon matters stern and practical. Or it may have been the beer—‘ Kirin’ 
I think it was. In any case, the writing of Lafcadio Hearn came into the 
conversation and the Japanese professor said that Hearn was very accurate 
indeed in his delineation and interpretation of Japanese life and character, 
but much too sentimental. The train came in, we finished our beer, and went 
on our way. The names of my companions and the name of the wayside station 
I have completely forgottefi, but I have thought deeply and often about the 
judgment pronounced on Lafcadio Hearn. He seems to have been responsible 
for much, directly or indirectly, for he has had a multitude of readers and some 
imitators, though among the latter all have not expressed their enthusiasm 
for Japan as whole-heartedly as he by becoming Japanese citizens and marrying 
Japanese wives. It is probable that still fewer will do so now. 

George Sampson thought little of the work of Lafcadio Hearn and said so ; 
but the written judgment of a critic will not deter ecstatic pens in emotional 
fingers, and the perpetuation of error proceeded. It is true that superficially 
Japan is dazzling, a picture book come true. Most Japanese are showmen, 
diffidence being an engaging part of the show, and most tourists are impression- 
able and willing to be shown. It may not be possible to float a company on 
emotion, but you can float an idea on one. Japan needed in those distant days, 
when the myth was being created and the cult was being enlarged, to do little 
direct propaganda, the sentimentalists did it for her. 

And, after all, it was difficult even for the hard of heart not to be impressed 
by the prowess of a race of undersized yellow men who had achieved, not 
altogether without help from diplomacy, notable and even historic feats of 
arms. What made the feats the more impressive was that the arms had been 
Western. How exciting, too, was the seeming paradox. Fine little people, 
these—they could manage a ship and knock heil out of the Russians and when 
they were doing neither they lived quietly at home, as the writers who had been 
to Japan had told us, in little paper houses and cultivated chrysanthemums 
and played the samisen under the moon and held well-attended festivals to 
celebrate year by year the miraculous blossoming of the cherry trees. And 
even more endearing, they also drove just like ourselves on the left-hand side 
of the road, and, if by chance, as quite often happened, they poured water 
into the petrol-tanks instead of the radiators of their motor-cars, they only 
laughed. After all, The Mikado had but made gentle fun; the real Japan 
was in the colour-print, Bushido and the charming meal on the floor. Even 
paganism in the East, or at least this part of it, was almost Christian. To 
the myopic—and few indeed were long-sighted—there was no blight on the 


cherry blossom. 
' To those who worshipped from a distance, the colour-print was particularly 
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valuable. It brought Japan into the home, it was ‘quaint’ at a time when 
“quaintness ’ was an indispensable characteristic of all that surrounded the 
users of that tortured word, or was sought by them in their emotional adven- 
tures. Prints were bought in great numbers and, in frames generally black 
and shiny and narrow, were hung precisely in the places where they would look 
incongrous as the neighbours of modern English furniture, or, more decently 
and impressively, since the possession of a portfolio was and is 4 guarantee of 
taste, they were stored away, to be produced and displayed on social occasions. 
But the colour-print was not everybody’s cup of Japanese tea. There was the 
netsuke, that little carved ivory kickshaw worn as a thi ng or a toggle to prevent 
whatever might be attached to it from getting lost, say a writing-brush case 
or a tobacco pouch. After all, with a pocketless costume, a man needs some 
outside assistance even in a country so inherently honest as Japan. I myself 
bought a beautiful netsuke in a grubbly little curiosity shop in Tokyo. It 
was an amusing and slightly improper little figure of a boy—the Japanese 
delight in the slightly improper—but somebody sharing the native taste and 
my own stole it, my one indulgence having thus left me the poorer. For years 
there have been plenty of netsukes in the museums in London, and nobody 
that I know of has ever made much fuss about them. But when we were 
really getting Japan-conscious they were the perfect quarry for amateurs of 
Oriental objets-de-near-art, and went on a shelf very well with one or two of 
those queer ornaments compounded of a series of like objects one inside 
another. The collection made one look so travelled. 

For people more strenuous than the ardent collectors of bric-A-brac, out-of- 
doors people and muscular people, there was wrestling. I should find it difficult 
to believe that wrestlers are often sentimental and yet Japanese wrestling was 
sold—as they say in American and some English newspapers—in this country 
in a transaction that reeked of sentimentality. The Japanese had invented 
and perfected a style of wrestling which enabled those who practised it to 
defend themselves with relish and success against opponents vastly their 
superiors in weight. It was called ju-jitsu, and such was the subtlety and 
unexpectedness of the way of it that it enabled an 8-stone man to reduce a 
man of 16 stone to impotence and docility in a few strenuous seconds. Just 
think of it! Every Japanese policeman was a master of the art ; sailors and 
soldiers knew it, too. A leading expert came to London. His name was Yukio 
Tani. He gave demonstrations in which he chucked his opponents, some of 
them Japanese, all over the place. He was photographed and interviewed 
and we saw close-ups—we didn’t call them that then, the age was unenlightened 
—of his arm-muscles, all taut and bulgy. But, we were told, no great muscular 
power was really required, it was all knack and the unexpected. Somehow the 
fundamentals of the system got mixed up with the underlying idea of passive 
resistance, though that has nothing to do with Japan, being in spirit rather 
more Chinese. Every schoolboy knew all about Yukio Tani and the fourth 
form soon learned to throw itself round the playground and the dormitory ; 
but for the life of me I cannot remember now whether Tani ousted Hacken- 
schmidt and Madrali from our affections or whether it was the other way 
about. The point is important in view of the catch-as-catch-can way in which 
we have since chosen our enemies and our allies. 

It was odd, although we did not seem to think so at the time, that, however 
much the Japanese liked selling the Japanese idea abroad, and particularly 
in this country, they still saw the value of appearing in our dazzled eyes to 
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have absorbed just enough Westernism to flatter our vanity. What an island 
race they were! How British looked their Navy! How they thirsted for 
more and still more of the best specimens of English literature !_ How superior 
and unconcerned, yet quietly efficient and humane, their police sought to 
appear—though I never heard anybody say, ‘I think your policemen are 
wonderful.’ Perhaps it is not so difficult to be a good constable in a land where 
there is no habeas corpus 

One day I was riding with a friend, rather an impetuous person I thought 
him then, down one of the few hilly streets in Osaka. Coming up the hill at a 
snail’s pace was a horse-drawn van. The van was grossly overloaded and the 
horse laboured hideously. As the van and our taxi drew level, my friend, 
infuriated by the Japanese driver’s treatment of his beast, suddenly leaned 
from the window and, punching the driver on the jaw, addressed him in suitable 
terms. An assault is almost worse than murder in Japan; for murder there 
may be some honourable motive, while, from the consequences of it, the 
murderér can honourably escape. The van-driver set up a hue and cry. The 
police arrived. We were hauled off to the station. A multitude accompanied 
us, reeking of daikon, a gruesome pickled radish much favoured by the natives. 
At the station my friend was placed before some tremendous functionaries, 
much braided and bemedalled. The vanman told his story and my friend 
explained his conduct. There was some humming and hawing and hahing 
among the august personages and also sucking of teeth, a process indicating 
deep thought on the part of the sucker. At length my friend was asked whether 
he knew anybody in Japan. He named without hesitation three or it may have 
been four millionaires. The functionaries bowed us out. Nobody lost face 
except the vanman. Great is Bushido, greater even than one had thought. I 
have lately wondered how the Japanese would have tried Kramer if circum- 
stances had made him their prisoner . . . 

At dusk a magic stillness settles upon the eurevinhed by-ways of Japan. 
The little suburbs that fringe the great capital then disclose their deepest 
mystery, their most compelling charm. A little bell tinkles in the distance. 
It is the gogai-man, with a special edition of the newspaper. A faint whistle 
like the note of some strange unseen bird, native of no northern clime, wakes 
in the shadow of a peach tree. It is the signal of the travelling cleaner of 
honourable tobacco-pipes. A tiny tune, like the beginning of an arpeggio 
breathed from the pipes of Pan, tells where the noddleman hawks his savoury 
fare in a hand-waggon gaily bedight—yes, yes, we have all read it, even some 
of us have heard and seen it. Was ever book containing such vile matter so 
fairly bound ? 

RONALD CaRTON. 








